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In addition to its vast repertory of popular music, ASCAP’s catalog makes available 
to American audiences the works of hundreds of distinguished composers of serious 


music the world over, members of affiliated performing right societies, including: 


Uniled Sales 
HOWARD HANSON 
ROY HARRIS 
FRITZ KREISLER 
GUSTAV MAHLER 
GIAN-CARLO MENOTTI 
DOUGLAS MOORE 


ETHELBERT NEVIN 
SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
WILLIAM SCHUMANN 
IGOR STRAVINSKY 
DEEMS TAYLOR 

VIRGIL. THOMSON 

700 ASCAP Standard Composers ) 


SAMUEL BARBER 
BELA BARTOK 
ERNEST BLOCH 
HARRY T. BURLEIGH 
JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER 
AARON COPLAND 
DAVID DIAMOND 
(Among 
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ARTHUR BENJAMIN 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
ERIC COATES 


ERNEST CHAUSSON 
CLAUDE DEBUSSY 
ARTHUR HONEGGER 
Shain 
MANUEL DE FALLA 
ENRIQUE GRANADOS 


FREDERICK DELIUS 
EDWARD ELGAR 
GUSTAV HOLST 


ZOLTAN KODALY 

WILLIAM WALTON 

RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
Byuvce 

VINCENT D’INDY 

DARIUS MILHAUD 

FRANCIS POULENC 


SERGE PROKOFIEFF 
MAURICE RAVEL 
CAMILLE ST.-SAENS 


° Gis VO 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
RICHARD STRAUSS 


ERNESTO LECUONA 
P. J. TURINA 











Italy 


ALFREDO CASELLA LUIGI DALLAPICOLLA OTTORINO RESPIGHI 
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| German ry 
ERNEST SCHELLING 
7) 2 , e 
Czechostevakta 


LEOS JANACEK 


RICHARD TRUNK ERMANNO WOLF-FERRARI 


Dy OZ lL 


HEITOR VILLA-LOBOS 
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ASCAP is proud of its services in stimulating the productivity of serious composers 
by providing them with financial incentives. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 


30 RoCKEFELLER PLaza, New York 20, N. Y. 




































BELA BARTOK «issi-1945) 


Born in Nagszentmiklos, Hungary, Bartok drew 





inspiration not only from the Magyar folk idiom, 
but also freely incorporated the elements of 
modernism into his writing. Critics have recognized 
his unique technical innovations and agree that 
he offers a variety in his work that is found 

in few composers of the Twentieth Century. 

His piano works, published exclusively by 
Boosey and Hawkes, have achieved international 


acclaim from teachers, artists and students. 


Now available: “A MEMORIAL REVIEW” of articles on the life and works of Bela Bartok 
(reprinted from issues 13 and 14 of “Tempo” magazine) including bibliography and a chronological list of his works and recordings . . $1.25 


BOOSEY and HAWKES 
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ALWAYS THE BEST IN 
SCHOOL MUSIC 


FOR 
SPRING 
ISSUE 


MUSIC AND THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER 
Mursell 





James L. 


A wise and stimulating guide 
to richly rewarding musical 
experience with children. Writ- 
ten especially for teachers 
and parents without formal 
music training. 


WORLD MUSIC HORIZONS 
AMERICAN MUSIC HORIZONS 


Books 7 and 8 of New Music Horizons 


by 
McConathy, Morgan, Mursell, Bartholomew, 
Bray, Miessner, and Birge 


New Music Horizons 
RECORDS 
Albums 7 and 8 


4 Columbia Records each album 


MUSIC FOR YOUNG LISTENERS 
by Lillian E, Baldwin 

(author of A Listener’s Anthology of Music) 
Four appreciation books 

Grades 4, 5, and 6, and Junior High School 


For full information write to 
ompany 
45 East 17 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


221 East 20 Street, Chicago: 16, Ill. 
707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
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709 Mission Street, San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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Cartography Confusion 
’ 


“The conference of major orchestra managers held in St. 
Louis last May agreed that any orchestra with a budg- 
et of $100,000 or more per year is classified as a “major 
orchestra.” On that basis I should like to protest very 
strongly the inaccuracy of the map which you pub- 
lished in your January, 1951 issue showing the location 
of major symphonies as well as community, college, 
and civic symphonies in the United States. For the 
1950-51 season of the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra we 
have a budget of $130,000, which became effective as of 
May 1, 1950. We are not on that map and it disturbs 
us because we here in Atlanta are particularly proud 
that our orchestra has become a major symphony in 
only the fourth season of its existence. Anything you can 
do to rectify this mistake in the minds of your readers 
will be appreciated by the Atlanta Symphony Guild. 


GEORGE P. WHITE, Manager 
Atlanta Symphony Orchestra 


Since when did San Diego move up the west coast to 
the location usually occupied by Los Angeles? And 
since when did San Diego come to have the only “major 
symphony” in southern California? What has happened 
to the Los Angeles Philharmonic? Who in the world 
computed your musical logistics for soutHern Cali- 
fornia? 

WARREN BUTLER 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Gentlemen, our map maker suddenly left town after 
publication of the January issue of Music Journal. He 
left no word except that he was not headed south or 
west. Mr. White, our apologies and at the same time 
kindest greetings to your director, our long-time friend 
Henry Sopkin, who has done such a wonderful job in 
Atlanta. Mr. Butler, the city limits of Los Angeles are 
confusing to many people, but not so the splendid per- 
formances of your Philharmonic.—Ep1Tor. 


License! 


In your January, 1951 issue Edgar Rogie Clark wrote 
about voice teachers the way I have wanted to write for 
a long time. The charlatans that are in that field! The 
racket that they operate in encouraging hopes for young 
people who, they well know, haven’t the slightest 
chance to make a living by singing! You can go into a 
barber shop and be confident that your throat won't be 
cut because the barbers have been required to qualify 
lor their jobs. But when you go into a vocal studio you 
run the risk of getting your throat ruined—and it will 
cost a lot more than a shave. Water pipes can be worked 
on only by licensed plumbers. But vocal pipes—anyone 
can work on them. 

CARLTON HANSFORD 
Chicago, III. 
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E HAVE been carrying some articles that have 

been frank in their criticism of music teaching 
and teachers in private studios, colleges, and conserva- 
tories. It is our intention to keep our columns open to 
statements that deal honestly with the kinds of situa- 
tions and teachers that should be examined and 
appraised objectively. 

Incompetent and spurious music teaching is a liabil- 
ity to everyone in the profession of music education, 
but it isn’t for those who make their living by teaching 
music that we are primarily concerned. What bothers 
us most is that every phony, poorly-equipped music 
teacher helps cut down the number of people who 
would have had a wonderful time participating in 
music if only they had had the right kind of guidance 
and training. Make no mistake, thousands and thou- 
sands of people are literally driven away from music 
every year by music teachers who foist upon them in- 
struction (often not competent for any purpose) which 
is designed to take them places that they have no 
business to go. 

Let’s look into piano teaching for young children. 
It is amazing to find how many piano teachers ex pect 
a heavy mortality of pupils within the first three years 
of lessons. If you don’t beleve that, just go into the 
nearest music store and check the sales records of Books 
I, II, III, etc., of any published piano course. The kids 
start out with enthusiasm (sometimes that of their 
parents rather than their own), but all too often that 
enthusiasm soon levels off to routine and then drops 
to active disinterest. Far too many teachers regard such 
a sequence as entirely normal, shrug it off, and look 
around for more young expendables. 

Years later, a large percentage of those youngsters 
who had short-lived keyboard careers will be heard to 
say, “My, how I wish I hadn’t given up my piano 
lessons. I'd give anything to be able to play now!” 
They would dearly love to be able to go to the piano 
and play for their own and their friends’ enjoyment— 
not in recitals and concerts. There are many adult 
citizens who would be having a wonderful time with 
amateur music participation today if only their child- 
hood music teachers had given them the right kind of 
training instead of regarding them all as _ potential 
recital “artists.” 

On more advanced levels of music instruction the 
situation is much the same. The students are older; 
their number is smaller; but many of them are getting 
the kind of training that will lead only to disappoint- 
ment and frustration. The hope of a glamorous career 
is being held out to many students who, their teachers 
well know, haven't the slightest chance to succeed in 
professional performance fields. Certainly we know of 
cases of young people who just would not be dissuaded 
and who came out on top. But for every one of those 
we know dozens of students who have been actively 
(or tacitly) encouraged toward a professional career 
when teachers and administrators knew they were 
doomed to disappointment. 
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\ FRITZ MREISLER'S 


OLD REFRAIN for 2 violins and piano 
STRING QUARTET in A minor 
LIEBESFREUD, LIEBESLEID, SCHON ROSMARIN § and 
CAPRICE VIENNOIS for string quartet or string orchestra 
ENSEMBLE COLLECTION for violin, cello and piano (8 compositions) 
* * * * * 

LIEBESFREUD, RONDINO on a theme by Beethoven, MIDNIGHT BELLS 
(Heuberger) and SCHON ROSMARIN for 1, 2 or 3 clarinets and piano 
* x * * * 

LIEBESFREUD, LIEBESLEID, SCHON ROSMARIN and 
TAMBOURIN CHINOIS for band and_ orchestra 
* * * * * 

RONDINO on a theme by Beethoven, MIDNIGHT BELLS (Heuberger) 
for 1 or 2 trumpets and piano 


There are many other arrangements of these KREISLER FAVORITES. 
Catalogues sent upon request. No mail orders, please. Your neigh- 
borhood store has all KREISLER compositions to show or sell you. 





67 West 44 St. CHARLES FOLEY New York 18 














CHORAL MUSIC BY 


Ra YMOND ‘RUEA 


S.A.T.B. SECULAR 
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T.T.B.B. SECULAR 
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Edwin H. Morris S Company, Inc 


549 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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MOST distinguished musical 

visitor to America this season 
is the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra, 
now on tour with a series of guest 
conductors, including Serge Kous- 
sevitsky. ‘The orchestra’s 100 mem- 
bers originally came from 13 coun- 
tries, and the ensemble gives regular 
subscription concerts in ‘Tel Aviv, 
Jerusalem, and Haifa. Critics praise 
the string section as being unusually 
fine. If a new nation struggling for 
a bare existance feels a symphony 
orchestra is an essential part of its 
cultural life, then it’s a poor testa- 
ment to some American cities con- 
siderably wealthier per capita where 
orchestras fold through lack of funds 
and public interest. 


|" Ggessas WECKER, Hollywood 
Bowl manager just back from a 
tour of Spain, reports as one of the 
highlights of his trip a private audi- 
tion of “the finest string quartet I 
ever heard anywhere at any time.” 
Comprised of string players from 
Madrid’s government - sponsored 
Agrupacion Nacional de Musica de 
Camera, the quartet plays matched 
Stradivarius instruments, all in per- 
fect condition. Dr. Wecker, true to 
his managerial instincts, is trying 
to sign them up for an American 
concert. However, the Spanish gov- 
ernment’s policy will not permit 
precious art treasures to leave the 
country. Quartet members probably 
wouldn’t want the responsibility for 
the safety of the Strads either. 


wr so many foreign records 
in competition with Ameri- 
can ones? Alfred Wallenstein, con- 
ductor of the Los Angeles Syn- 
phony, in a recent speech flatly ob- 
serves: “It is almost entirely a matter 
of cost. For the average recording 
session the American musican re- 
ceives from five to seven times the 
pay of his brothers overseas. Multi- 
ply this difference by go or 100 men 
and it is not difficult to understand 
how a European company can 
profitably produce an album _ that 
would represent a doubtful risk to 
a commercial concern in the United 
States.” 
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EAD on a St. Louis news story 

reads, “D’Oyly Carte Booking 
Off; Mae West Instead.” Looks as 
though Patience lost out to Diamond 
Lil. Personally, as an ardent Savoy- 
ard, we would go traipsing through 
a lot of winter snow, ice and slush 
for a chance to hear the British com- 
pany do any Gilbert and Sullivan, 
including of course Martyn Green’s 
wonderful patter songs. Any singer 
trying for clear enunciation should 
hear him do the “Nightmare Song” 
in Jolanthe, and then go home and 
practice for another ten years. 


ECORDINGS of last summer’s 

Prades Bach Festival indicate 
that the fortunate few who heard the 
programs first hand weren’t just 
swept off their feet by the glamor 
and color of the little French Pyre- 
nees town. Pablo Casals’ playing and 
conducting made memorable disc 
history. Note for European travelers 
next summer: The festival will be 
repeated, this time at Perpignan, a 
town about 20 miles from Prades 
and one which offers somewhat bet- 
ter accommodations. Mozart as weil 
as Bach works will be played. 


Spe STRAUSS'S shade prob- 
ably is hopping delightedly in its 
other-wordly quarters over the Met- 
ropolitan Opera’s revival of his 
opera Die Fledermaus. Musically 
the opera remains intact. But Broad- 
way playwrights Howard Dietz and 
Garson Kanin got hold of the 
libretto and translated it into first- 
rate colloquial English with such 
snappy lines in the “Laughing Song” 
as: 


Look me over once, 

Look me over twice, 
Examine the line of my spine. 
Make a resume 

Of my vertebrae 

Appraising their rare design. 
And then to make a recap 
Go over every kneecap 

And see if they compare 

To what belongs to me.' 


With vivacious Patrice Munsel 
“prima donnaing,” betcha it wasn’t 
hard to do. 


MARGARET MAXWELL 


' Copyright, Boosey and Hawkes. 
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Eight-year-old 
youngsters playing Kay 
junior cello and bass 


Now— teach cello and bass —— 
four years earlier 


Here are revolutionary new junior 
size cellos and basses . . . authentic 
instruments which are full toned and 
retain all the characteristics of reg- 
ulation sizes. 

Now, every grade school can have 
a complete orchestra . . . a complete 
string ensemble. Even more impor- 
tant, bass and cello players entering 
high school will be trained to play 
as well as other instrumentalists. 


Like all Kay cellos and basses, these 
junior sizes are crackproof, laminated 
construction... guaranteed a full 
year by the factory, built to take many 
years of hard usage. 

See the new Kay junior cello and 
bass at your local music store, or 
write for descriptive folder and 
school prices. Kay Musical Instru- 
ment Company, 1640 Walnut St., 
Chicago 12, Illinois. 


Your favorite dealer can supply you! 





Junior High School 
Music 


Comes to Life 
with 


A SINGING SCHOOL 


= before have there 
been books quite like Sing Out! and Let 
Music Ring! They are entirely without 
parallel in their special fields. 

Full and rich in their musical content, 
they offer more good music than any other 
modern music texts for the junior high 
school level. Each is a book of 256 pages— 
songs from the great masters; folk songs 
from every corner of the globe, with em- 
phasis upon truly representative Ameri- 
can material; distinctive contemporary 
music; folk and square dances; dramatic 
units; illustrated music appreciation fea- 
tures; glee club numbers and programs 
based upon standard choral classics. 

Above all, they are keyed to the interests 
and educational needs of modern young 




















people —spirited and appealing in their 
presentation; thorough in their develop- 
ment of musical skills. Nowhere else, for 
example, is there such an abundance of 
material for reviewing music reading and 
for assuring a balanced and well-rounded 
education in all factors that lead to com- 
plete musical understanding. 

They make skilful provision for the 
maturing young voice, particularly the 
boy voice, with subjects that are appeal- 
ing to the youth of today. 

Indeed, with Sing Out! and Let Music 
Ring! —the two top books in A Singing 
School—your junior high school music 
really ‘‘comes to life!” 

See these books. 
Send for examination copies. 


C C Birchard & Company 


285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. 
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UST two days before the an- 

nouncement of his appointment 
as Defense Mobilizer, CHARLEs E. 
Witson said he would be glad to 
serve as one of the judges of the 
National Music Attitudes Competi- 
tion which is being sponsored by 
Music Journal. What greater tribute 
could there be to the place and 
power of music in everyday living? 
Here is a man who knew that within 
a few hours he would start in on one 
of the greatest organization tasks of 
all time. Think of the problems that 
will be on his desk when the time 
comes to decide the winners of the 
awards. Yet he is willing to find the 
time to read what some young peo- 
ple have to say about what music 
means to them and to indicate the 
statements that he thinks are the 
best. 

Mr. Wilson hesitated on only one 
point. He called it his “lack of 
musicianship.” We don’t know just 
how well he would score in a recog- 
nition test of string quartet, sym- 
phony, or opera themes. We don’t 
know whether he can spell a dimin- 
ished seventh chord or recite much 
about the life and work of Buxte- 
hude. But we do know that he has 
a deep, enduring love for music and 
a firm belief that it should be an 
integral part of every human life. 
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His love for and belief in music are 
directly traceable to the simple but 
satisfying experience of singing in a 
church choir. 

We wanted Mr. Wilson to be one 
of our judges because we _ believe 
that his music attitudes and interests 
are representative of those of a very 
large percentage of our population. 
They are the attitudes and interests 
that form the very foundation of 
our music culture. There can be no 
“peak” culture unless it rests on a 
broad, inclusive culture which repre- 
sents a way of daily living. 


People’s Music 


At this very moment the profes- 
sional “serious” music world is in a 
bad way. Radio networks are ac- 
cused of having virtually eliminated 
“good” music from their programs. 
Symphony orchestras and opera com- 
panies are being stalked by the spec- 
ter of disbandment. Thousands of 
professional musicians are “at lib- 
erty.” Hordes of young “artists” are 
all dressed up and have no place to 
go. Lots of new music is being cre- 
ated, but it doesn’t make a living 
for the composers who write it. 

This situation exists for a very 
simple, direct reason.\ The people 


who have had charge of the music 
production “machine” — composers, 
performers, managers, publishers, 
teachers, conductors, boards of di- 
rectors—have paid little attention to 
the attitudes and interests of the 
vast majority of the 150,000,000 peo- 
ple who live in our country. They 
have been content to work toward 
that very small proportion — the 
“cream of the crop” music enthu- 
siasts. 

At first glance, the policy of the 
“inner circle’ toward the public 
could be interpreted as one of arro- 
gance. In some instances that is true, 
but in our opinion there is a much 
deeper-seated reason. It is that rela- 
tively little effort has been made to 
find out how the people of our coun- 
try really feel about music. It has 
been a matter of “We know what is 
good for you. That is our business. 
Sit still, take what we give you, and 
like it.” 

The American people no longer 
regard music with awe. We doubt 
that many of them regard it as capi- 
tal A Art. Rather, they look upon it 
as an everyday companion that pro- 
vides pleasure and enjoyment, emo- 
tional and spiritual satisfaction. In 
any case, one thing is certain: this 
public is going to make up its own 
mind about its music. Whatever 
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music culture it builds is going to 
be of its own making. The growth 
of such a culture is never-ending. It 
will be erratic and spotty. Many of 
its aspects will enrage the High 
Priests of the Art. But whatever pat- 
tern it takes will be the composite 
of 150,000,000 small, individual pat- 
terns which are shaped by that num- 
ber ol individual minds and 
spirits. 

It is to all of the people that we 
are addressing our question: How 
do you feel about music—about lis- 
tening to it, performing it, studying 
it? We want honest, straightforward 
answers that are completely unself- 
conscious. Whether they love music, 
like, merely tolerate it, or actively 
dislike it we want to know, and we 
want to know why. Have their ex- 
periences in performing and _ study- 
ing music been satisfying or annoy- 
ing? Why? Through such a study of 
attitudes we expect to provide to 
the professional music world a series 
of analyses, implications, and con- 
clusions which will enable all con- 
cerned to look into the minds and 
hearts of a great public and see 
what goes on there pertaining to 
music. The first step in this exten- 
sive project is in the direction of 
young people under the age of twen- 
ty years. 

The wholehearted support that 
has been given to the National Music 
Attitudes Competition is indicated 
by the personnel and viewpoints of 
the board of judges. We are proud 
of this distinguished panel, not 
merely for their prominence and 
achievement, but because of their 
own attitudes toward music and its 
human values. Every member has 
long been an active, driving force 
in cultural growth. Every one of 
them has expended time, effort, and 
energy to make other people’s living 
more pleasant and fruitful. 

MARGUERITE Hoop is a member of 
the music faculty of the University 
of Michigan. She is currently the 
president of the Music Educators 
National Conference and is, thereby, 
the titular leader of some forty thou- 
sand people who are engaged in 
music education in our schools and 
colleges. During her years of service 
in this professional organization she 
has worked in many departments 
and on many committees, perhaps 
most extensively in those having to 
do with what is usually termed 


free, 


“rural music education.” There is 
good reason for that. Few people 
have known a state’s towns and 
schools, big and little, as well as 
Marguerite Hood knew those of 
Montana where she was state super- 
visor of music. She knows the 
thoughts and feelings of people who 
live in remote sections, far from a 
concert hall or an opera house. Of 
the Music Journal’s contest she says: 
“The whole project sounds increas- 
ingly interesting and I am most 
eager to begin reading what these 
young people have to say.” To Miss 
Hood’s MENC organization we shall 
make available all of our summaries 
and conclusions for whatever use can 
be made of them in the music edu- 
cation field. 


School Administrator 


Also in the education field is HEr- 
op C, Hunt, general superintendent 
of schools in Chicago. We felt that 
the viewpoint of the school admin- 
istrator was quite necessary in the 
judges’ panel. Dr. Hunt came to 
mind immediately because of the un- 
usual support which he has always 
given to music in schools under his 
administration — Kalamazoo, New 
Rochelle, Kansas City, and now Chi- 
cago. It is no secret that many school 
administrators become more en- 
grossed in their school business prob- 
lems than in what happens to the 
musical progress of pupils, but he 
has always done his utmost to see 
that every child had his best possible 
chance to participate in music. Evi- 
dence of his own attitude toward 
music participation: his willingness 
to take his first piano lesson in pub- 
lic—before an audience of 14,000 of 
his fellow schoolmen at a national 
meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 

During the past quarter-century 
the Eastman School of Music has 
trained young people for music serv- 
ice in American life. They are at 
work in every state and in every 
part of the music field: composers, 
conductors, performers, — teachers, 
choirmasters, organists, librarians, 
musicologists, etc. There has always 
seemed to us to be a down-to-earth 
attitude in Eastman training. It is 
so easy to let every student feel that 
there is certainty of a glamorous 
career for him as a composer, per- 
former, or conductor. Eastman has 


produced its substantial quota in 
those brackets but it has also done 
a remarkable job of providing high- 
ly-trained young musicians who are 
interested in the great “majority” 
public about whom we have been — 
talking. Howarp HANSON has been | 
director of the Eastman School dur- | 
ing those years and has had major 

responsibility for its policies. Dr, 7 
Hanson is one of our judges because © 
of his often-demonstrated interest in ~ 


a developmental growth of a true ~ 


American music culture. 

Binc Crospy said: “I think it’s a 
wonderful idea. You know I don’t: 
try to pose as much of a musician® 
but if I don’t know enough I'll get 9 
some of the musicians who work with 
me to help. I am looking forward to 
seeing what the kids have to say.” 

Bing’s usual modest, straightfor- 
ward reply brought to mind a re. 
cording session which we once ob- 
served. It was an incident that would 
give a lot of reassurance to any musi- 
cal amateur who is afraid to display 
what he does not know about music. 
On this particular session Bing was 
to record two new arrangements 
with which he was entirely unfamil- 
iar—with choral and orchestral ac 
companiment. He walked over to 
the piano and said to the pianist, 
“Let’s see how these things go.” En- 
tirely relaxed, he learned the two 
numbers in just the same rote man- 
ner as millions of bathroom bari- 
tones learn theirs. Presently he said, 
“All right. Let’s go.” Everybody took 
on the same “at-ease” feeling in a 
brief rehearsal. When the recording 
began, the very first “takes’’ were so 
good that they did not have to be 
redone. 

If more evidence is needed that an 
“amateur” musician can go a long 
way in making music for himself and © 
others, there is the case of FRED WAR- 
ING. Today Fred presides over one) 
of the most highly-skilled groups of” 
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vocalists and instrumentalists in ex- 
istence. The scores in front of him: 
are large and intricate. He is a per 
fectionist in bringing out their every, 
detail. Yet he has had no formal 












music training of any kind and is” 
entirely self-taught. It’s a far ay 
back to that tenor banjo which he 
played in the original group of four 
that grew into the Pennsylvanians. 
Fred Waring has always directed his 
programs toward the “majority” 
audience of amateurs, for the simple 
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reason that he considers himself one 
of them. He is more interested in 
doing the right kind of performance 
of a hymn that will be understood 
and loved by anyone and everyone 
than in doing a number that will be 
meaningful to only a select group of 
trained musicians. 

During the past several decades no 
one has kept in touch with youth 
and its music more than PAUL 
WHITEMAN. ‘Today his _ television 
program is an invitation to youth to 
come up and make music with him. 
Just think of the number of per- 
formers who were given their starts 
by “Pop”! Among them were Bing 
Crosby and Fred Waring. Both were 
in the beginning stage when first 
given Whiteman encouragement. 
Perhaps some of Paul’s zeal for the 


Howard Hanson 


Paul Whiteman 


encouragement of young people can 
be attributed to the fact that music 
education was a part of his early 
family life. His father was for a long 
time supervisor of music in the Den- 
ver schools. His interest in this com- 
petition-study was immediate and 
enthusiastic. 

These are the people who will 
help us find out what young Ameri- 
cans have to say in their statements 
of how music does or does not ap- 
peal to them—frank, honest stories 
of the attitudes of these young peo- 
ple who are most important to 
everyone in the music field because 
they are the audience—and the music 
makers—of both today and tomor- 


row. 444 
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IN NEW YORK 


A LITTLE 








MUSIC 





by HARRISON KINNEY 


N the area of less purposeful 

music, New York is characterized 
this winter by both a revival of 
Dixieland jazz and an_ established 
re-acceptance of the large dance 
orchestra that has had hard sledding 
economically the past several years. 
‘Two meeting halls on lower Second 
Avenue—the Stuyvesant Casino at 
Ninth Street, and the Central Plaza 
at Sixth Street—function as Dixieland 
strongholds these days to accommo- 
date the recently enlisted ranks ol 
admirers of the two-beat variety of 
jazz, and every Friday night jam 
sessions of an appropriately unin- 
hibited nature take place at both 
establishments. Since Dixieland has 
sturdily held a conspicuous beach 
head through the years of shifting 
trends and styles in dance music 
that surrounded it and largely deter- 
mined its perimeter, its recent cap- 
ture of wider territory can only be 
termed a re-emergence and not a 
resurrection. But one unique aspect 
of Dixieland’s new day in the sun is 
that it does draw from the old-timer’s 
notion of pure jazz—the two beat— 
in which the emphasis is placed upon 
the second and fourth beat of a 
measure. Within the Dixieland beach 
head, this manner of keeping time 
had been left to the care of the 
pioneers and early settlers in Dixie- 
land who loyally held their ground 
at Jimmy Ryans, while the more 
refined Dixieland, with the steadier 
rhythm of an equal four beats to a 
measure, moved on past them, and 
settled at Nick’s and Eddie Condon’s 
in the Village, and seemed to enjoy 
the favor of the majority of Dixie- 
land followers. 

Therefore, a recent visit to Stuy- 
vesant Casino that I undertook on a 


Friday night and that | can only 
assume was typical, astonished me a 
little. A cluster of five musicians was 
on a brightly lighted platform in 
one corner of a huge, high-ceilinged 
room. One microphone provided the 
amplification when it was in opera- 
tion, which it frequently was not, 
owing to some mechanical trouble 
that nobody, on this particular even- 
ing at least, tried to remedy or even 
seemed concerned about. The obvi- 
ous difficulty of a small instrumental 
group adequately filling a spacious 
auditorium that offered only uncer- 
tain acoustics seemed to challenge 
these musicians to performances of 
intense frenzy. The clientele, jammed 
together at crowded tables, seemed 
to be adolescent boys and girls, for 
the most part, who stamped their 
feet, pounded the table tops and 
beer trays in time with the music, 
bobbed their heads appreciatively, 
shouted encouragement to the solo- 
ists, and applauded the finish of 
every piece with an equal and im- 
partial heartiness. I found a_ place 
at the edge of the stand, but for the 
life of me I couldn’t hear the upright 
piano. I’m inclined to blame this on 
the barn-like interior that seemed 
to swallow up so much sound, and 
not the pianist, who certainly ap 
peared to be pounding on the key- 
board with sufficient determination. 

The two-beat, it would naturally 
follow, has summoned from obscur- 
ity many of those names one e?- 
counters repeatedly in histories of 
jazz but seldom encounters in the 
more accessible jazz hideaways in 
New York. The trumpet players, who 
were alternately occupying and re- 
linquishing the stand to one another 
(Continued on page 42) 
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rom'Wotce of America 


by RALPH L. F. MCCOMBs 


HE Voice of America (which is 

a sort of nickname for the 
International Broadcasting Division 
of the Department of State) is only 
one facet of a comprehensive pro- 
eram recently referred to by the 
President as a “Campaign of Truth.” 
It is a campaign designed not only 
to combat Communist propaganda, 
but to give friendly countries a more 
complete and accurate idea of what 
Americans are like. Those of you 
who have done any foreign travel 
have your own anecdote to illustrate 
the fact that aliens do not know 
even the simplest facts of American 
lile—an ignorance comparable only 
to our own about foreign countries 
and peoples. This “Campaign of 
Truth” is concerned with the careful 
distribution of material for news- 
papers and magazines in foreign 
countries, with the establishment in 
as Many centers as possible of Amer- 
ican libraries and information bu- 
reaus and exhibitions, with making 
and distributing documentary films 
about our work and our play, with 
the large-scale exchange of students, 
teachers, men and women in all 
professions and trades, who come for 
short or long visits to see how we 
do things in their line, while their 
American Opposite numbers go 
abroad to learn the other fellow’s 
point of view. 

Radio is the most effective day- 
by-day medium for speaking directly 
to the people of other countries. It 
surmounts all barriers of distance, 
censorship, illiteracy, foreign  ex- 
change, paper shortages, cartels or 
tariffs. The Voice of America is a 
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great international radio system 
which has a potential audience of 
300 million. It is at present organized 
into five world-spanning networks. 
The programs are disseminated from 
38 shortwave transmitters in the 
United States — some government- 
owned, some leased. These trans- 
mitters may be heard directly in var- 
ious areas, but, more important, they 
feed a number of relay bases, also 
owned or leased, in Germany, Tan- 
gier, Greece, England, Hawaii, and 
the Philippines. These booster sta- 
tions strengthen the potency of the 
shortwave and transform it to me- 
dium wave as well. 


Seventy Programs 


By way of these networks our vast 
audience is now being given more 
than 70 separate rang- 
ing in length from fifteen minutes 
to an hour, all amounting to ap- 
proximately 30 program hours and 
about 200,000 words every day. Don’t 
be alarmed—no one area gets all 
that. Greece, for example, gets thirty 
minutes a day in the Greek lan- 
guage; Korea is presently receiving 
an hour and forty-five minutes, Po- 
land an hour, and so on, circling the 
world in twenty-five languages. Ex- 
pansion plans are for practically 
double that output. 

These programs originate in offices 
and West 57th Street, 
New York, near Carnegie Hall. They 
are widely diverse, since each is 
written specifically for its own audi- 
ence, but they follow a common 
pattern. They are a compound ol 


programs, 


studios in 








news reports, editorials, interviews, 
features which combine information 
and entertainment, and music. The 
language units are generously al- 
lowed the use of a great deal of 
published material, and they have 
also their own reporters and special 
events teams, so-called, who range 
the land to find and record matter 
of interest and pertinence. 

How effective are we? Naturally, 
it’s impossible to know accurately. 
We hope we're being heard by per- 
haps a third of our possible 300 
million. We have figures to prove 
that our programs are regularly 
heard by 50 per cent of all residents 
of western Germany, that we have 
more than two and a half million 
steady listeners in France—which is 
more than the combined circulation 
of all the big Paris newspapers. An 
early summer survey, before the 
shooting started, showed that 80 
per cent of a picked group of Korean 
officials and intellectuals made a 
habit of hearing our broadcasts. Au- 
dience mail has recently reached a 
new level. In 1950, we had received 
220,000 letters by December 1. The 
requests for our program booklets, 
published in eight languages, have 
sharply increased. We know we are 
reaching Russians, because of their 
constant, vituperative denial of what 
we said just the day before. They 
spend more money jamming us than 
we do trying to reach them, which 
seems to prove something about our 
effectiveness. A Soviet magazine ar- 
ticle recently comforted its enemies 
by admitting that the Voice of Amer- 


(Continued on page 34) 





It’s yours for a song, the rapt interest of an audience 
enjoying a rich musical experience. In planning your choral 
programs you now can choose, without cost or obligation, 
from the finest choral music published. Our “On Approval” 


selections are broader, chosen from the nation’s most com- 


plete stock of choral music — carefully screened for your 


needs, quickly shipped from stock. Why limit your choice? 
It costs no more, takes less time, to choose from a complete 
selection. Write today, stating grade of difficulty and needs. 


4 comprehensive approval selection will be sent immediately. 





HERE’S ALL YOU DO.... 


® Write, giving grade of difficulty and type of music you wish to see. 
© We mail you promptly an extensive selection to review. You keep 
what you want, return the balance using our label. 


© Separately, you order the quantity you need of the selections you 


me null : want and they are shipped from stock at once. 


@ If you do not have a copy of our big new 195! E.M.B. Guide, ask 
for your free copy. It is the most complete listing of music and 
music materials available. 


Etucational Uusie Baneau,Sne. 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS. Vocal music for choruses, 

operettas, and cantatas, text books and literature, band and orchestra music, 
instrumental solo and ensemble music, instrumental methods, and a complete st 

of equipment, supplies and teaching aids for every phase of music education. 
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FTER reading Edgar Rogie 

Clark’s article on fraudulent 
voice teachers, I felt impelled to let 
go with a similar indictment against 
bogus piano teachers. The unsus- 
pecting public pays a fabulous price 
for a deception in the guise of music 
education perpetrated against it by 
charming ladies who call themselves 
“piano teachers.” I have met dozens 
and dozens of these ladies across the 
country. They inhabit big towns as 
well as small ones, and in my various 
capacities I have had to listen (with 
mixed feelings of pity and rage) to 
their students’ performances. ‘These 
women “teachers” have had a smat- 
tering of piano lessons sometime dur- 
ing their early years and can play the 
“Lustspiel Overture,” or the “Qui 
Vive Gallop,” or comparable pieces- 
badly at that. They have no concep- 
tion of student needs, and sometimes 
—by their own admission—have no 
real love or basic understanding of 
music, 

[ am speaking of women who have 
reached a point in life where their 
family responsibilities are lightened, 
or, who, perhaps because of a_per- 
sonal misfortune, have to earn their 
own living. For the most part, how- 
ever, these women do not have to 
provide for themselves, so it is rarely 
real economic pressure. Often it is 
the lure of easy pin money that en- 
tices them into this work, or a kind 
friend suggests a new interest for a 
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by WILLIAM KREVIT 


hobby, to fill empty hours. And so a 
“piano teacher” is born. Friendly 
neighbors enroll their youngsters, 
who arrive in anticipation of a thrill- 
ing event. They leave, thoroughly 
bored and disillusioned, and perhaps 
with a secret vow not to practice that 
obscure garble of notes. Why? 

This “piano teacher” was never 
properly trained to play the piano, 
let alone to teach others how to play 
it. And yet, since this is a free coun- 
try, these nonprofessional hobbyists 
have a right to call themselves teach- 
ers and dupe an unsuspecting public. 
Hard-earned money is wasted and a 
natural love for music is nipped in 
the bud. Moreover, this incompetent 
and untrained teacher is in direct 
economic competition with the pro- 
fessionally trained musician and 
teacher. Her bait is basically eco- 
nomic, because she competes in an 
unregulated field with the profes- 
sional at an amateur fee. Thus, she 
siphons off a large percentage of the 
potential student reserve from which 
we draw our classes. And further- 
more, this hobbyist teacher doesn’t 
seem to fall by the wayside. New 
and ill-fated youngsters come along 
every year. 

Young children come to music 
with a natural instinct to learn, an 
eagerness for a new experience. But 
alter one year with such incompe- 
tent instruction they give up in utter 
despair and are usually conditioned 


against music for life. This is what 
happens to ninety per cent of chil- 
dren studying the piano. They never 
do get beyond the first or second 
year level of playing. Music publish- 
ers frankly admit this fact, and their 
graded catalogues are further proot. 

I want to make it clear that I have 
no objection to women teachers. 
Musical talent is not discriminatory. 
The woman who has seriously pre- 
pared for a teaching career is con- 
sidered on a par with the man 
teacher who, we can be sure, has 
studied for many years to prepare 
himself for a life career. Most talent- 
ed and well-trained women 
very sympathetic and understanding 
teachers for the novice music student. 
On the other hand, virtuoso men 
teachers are unsympathetic to the 
beginner and have very little pa- 
tience with him. The happy medium 
is a teacher who can play his instru- 
ment inspiringly well to demonstrate 
the music to his students, and who 
also has prepared himself in psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy tor a_ teaching 
career. 


make 


Since private music teachers are 
not publicly licensed, parents are 
left with a method of hit or miss 
when selecting a teacher for their 
child. It is because of this “bargain 
hunting” that these “teachers” flour- 
ish at all. Parents do not know how 
dear is the real price that they are 

(Continued on page 49) 
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by BURRILL PHILLIPS 


BVIOUSLY not all students of 

composition are temperamen- 
tally equipped to write for the stage. 
If they were, there would be many 
more opera in the 
ranks of young graduates than is 
now And of course many 
more operas. For too long a time it 
has been tacitly assumed that a man 
writes for the stage only when he is 
mature, because all earlier efforts can 
be more readily assimilated by the 
public without the costly outlay that 


composers ol 


the case. 


the stage demands. ‘wo things seem 
to make this not so generally true 
nowadays: first, a current demand for 
works both in 
this country and abroad, and second, 
this 
country of the opera workshop idea, 


more musical stage 


organization in 


the growing 


and ad 
where the 


particularly in university 


vanced schools of music 
concentration of composers and tal- 
ented performers is greatest. 
Another assumption that is only 
partly true is that the stage makes 
heavy demands on the composer and 
that he must be certainly well be 
yond his student days before he can 
hope to have an adequate technique 
for handling these problems. For 
deathless drama this is undoubtedly 
the case, but it is obvious that one 
learns by doing and there is no rea 
son to hold back from imagined 
terrors early in a student’s career 
simply because it is traditional to 
do so. A fully rounded musical per 
sonality can be achieved only with 
the passage of time, but the founda 
tions of such a desirable end can be 
laid early, and for the student of 
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composition to have had the enrich- 
ing experience of the stage is cer- 
tainly not going to do him harm. 
Nor will it harm society in general. 

It might be sensible to define how 
much terrritory is taken in when 
writing for the lyric theater is 
thought of. By staking out limits 


which describe what the lyric stage | 


is not, we can arrive at a satisfactory 
field of reference as to what it zs. The 
stage which depends for its express- 
iveness on movement and pantomime 
-the dance—is not the lyric stage. 
Neither is the film, at least not in its 
present shape, or the radio. Writing 
incidental music for plays is not 
writing for the lyric stage, and 
neither is oratorio or cantata. 


Creation of Character 


Ihe lyric stage presents that kind 
of drama in which the human voice 
in song carries the largest part in 
the creation of character, in forward- 
ing situation, and even in establish- 
ing such imponderables as atmos- 
phere, mood, tempo, pace. ‘This is 
surely a loose enough definition to 
allow all types of construction, from 
the set-piece kind of opera to the 
endless song of music drama. It al- 
lows for immense variation in musi- 
cal style and in size—from chamber 
works to those huge ones with vast 
resources. It encompasses tragedy and 
comedy and makes possible the in- 
vention of new and untried forms 
through combinations and permuta- 
tions of the few necessities. 
These necessities, to repeat, are the 


basic 


human drama expressed on a stage 
through the major agency of the 
human voice in song. 

When a student becomes interested 
in writing for the stage, he and the 
teacher are faced with the ageless 
problem of scenario and _ libretto. 
There seems to be no rule of thumb, 
regarding what kind of material is 
most usable. There is an easy way to 
discover some truths about this, how- 
ever, and that is to go over the 
libretti of operas which have stood 
the test of many generations of audi- 
ences to find out what their qualities 
are. Translations do as well as orig- 
inals, here, purists to the contrary. 
‘Two or three fundamental things are 
likely to emerge in the first pages 
of an act, no matter what the work 
or who the composer or what the 
original language. It will be noticed 
that no significant action is ever 
merely sung about, it is always acted 
and sung. It is equally true that the 
words set to music must pass more 
slowly than in speech, a fact that 
the youngest composer with his first 
good song has learned. Another fact 
not often enough kept in mind by 
the student of composition is that 
a good libretto would be extremely 
dull as spoken drama and that a 
good stage play does not often sing 
well. ‘The reason for this is that 
really poetic speech is crushed under 
pressure of the musical idea; and 
wit, expressed by clean and brilliant 
prose, is lost when another dimen- 
sion is added. Consequently, the fine 
librettist—say Da Ponte in the past, 


(Continued on page 40) 
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big pleomang in music dates 
back almost as far as music it- 
self. From earliest times performers 
have vied with one another in vari- 
ous ways. For instance, it was a fa- 
vorite pastime in the eighteenth cen- 
tury for organists to “play down” 
one another in a contest of improvis- 
ing on given themes. Organized fes- 
tivals with prizes and awards oc- 
curred in England in the seven- 
teenth century, and some have been 
continuously in existence to the pres- 
ent day. 

In announced contests and other- 
wise, competition among school 
groups has been prevalent since mu- 
sic became a part of the schools of 
this country. To cite an example: 
the shows put on by bands at the 
half-time break of a football game 
are not designated as contests, but 
the element of competition is a very 
definite one. Even though the direc- 
tors and bandsmen refrain from 
competitive spirit the public invari- 
ably makes the comparison. Some- 
times such rivalry is more intense 
than that of the athletic teams. So, 
wherever we have music we will have 
competition between groups repre- 
senting different schools. 

Another type of competition is 
present in all music groups, both 
professional and amateur—the rank- 
ing of the players within the organi- 
zation. Every musical aggregation, be 
it high school band or symphony or- 
chestra, assigns its players to “chairs” 
in the sections. This placement, 
based on 


performance ability, is 
naturally competitive and could not 
be otherwise. No matter what the 
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by L. BRUCE JONES 


status of the group, the aim is to per- 
form as well as possible, and this 
can be done only by having the play- 
ers properly assigned throughout the 
sections. Choice of players, based as 
we said on ability, is determined by 
some form of tryout or audition, and 
rivalry for the higher positions is 
very keen, whether the reward be 
increased pay or the satisfaction of 
higher attainment. We all know 
from experience that __ players, 
whether professional or school, are 
willing to work long and hard to 
attain a high standing within their 
group. Such informal “contests” are 
inevitable. 

Secondary school band competi- 
tion has a direct influence upon the 
university band. The achievement of 
the high school band is the sum of 
the attainments of its individual 
players, who, in turn, will be the 
components of the university band. 
What, then, is the effect of contests 
on the work of the individual bands- 
man and upon the. band itself? 


Appeal of Competition 


To build a fine high school band 
we need interested, hard-working 
bandsmen, backed by the financial 
and administrative aid of parents 
and school authorities. There is no 
sounder or more effective appeal to 
each of these groups than the appeal 
of competition. To the students, 
gaining high rank in an_ instru- 
mental music contest gives as much 
satisfaction as winning an athletic 
event. The need for approval of 
one’s social group is an intense mo- 





tivation for long hours of practice 
and rehearsal. Competitive events 
will emphasize more vividly than 
anything else can the need for re- 
hearsal space and equipment, instru- 
ments, library, and uniforms. Par- 
ents, communities, and schools will 
cooperate to provide these necessities 
in order that their band may have 
equal opportunity with all others to 
do outstanding work. 

School music competition has had 
an important influence on the qual- 
ity of music published. The past his- 
tory of contests has shown the steady 
progress toward the selection of the 
best in music materials. It is difh- 
cult to imagine anything else which 
could have so stimulated the publi- 
cation of fine music for school bands 
and orchestras. 

The same thing is true of perform- 
ance level. A performance which 
rated at the top in a given year 
might receive a rating two or three 
places lower a few years later. The 
vision of what high school bands are 
capable of doing has grown because 
of the fact that in competition a 
“good” band found that another was 
doing far better, and that it could, 
too! If it were to be arranged so that 
there would be no losers in a festival, 
then there would be no_ progress; 
music in our schools would be con- 
demned to fall to the standard of the 
least proficient. It is a regrettable 
sign of the times that so many people 
are content to do anything just well 
enough to “get by.” 

Some stimulus is needed to im- 
prove quality in anything. Countless 
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The most complete and comprehensive modern methods ever published! 
Educators and students will find that these methods cover every 
phase of technique and are amply illustrated with practical studies. 
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EBY’S 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR 
CORNET AND TRUMPET 


Contains complete explanation of the No 
Pressure System, with photographic illus- 
trations. Also complete instruction on 
breathing, tonguing, slurring, staccato, high 
tones, pedal tones, lip trills, transposition, 


trumpeting, daily drill, and 35 other sub- 


jects. Over 300 pages of exercises, 44 
solos, 44 duets and 49 test studies. 


Part 1\—Foundation. 1.00 Part 3—Advanced.. 1.50 
Part 2—Intermediate 1.00 Part 4—Professional 2.00 


EBY’S 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR 
SAXOPHONE 


A veritable ‘‘Saxophonists Encyclopedia.” 
This method has been universally accepted 
as the most valuable of its kind and has 
been adapted for required study by many 


i of America's leading educators. 


Part 1\—Foundation. 1.25 Part 3—Advanced.. 1.50 
Part 2—Intermediate 1.50 Part 4—Professional 2.00 


Complete 
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SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR 
FRENCH HORN 


Contains the famous Eby No Pressure in- 
structions and a thorough explanation of 
holding the horn. Includes lessons in low 
and high tones, slurring, staccato, legato, 
tone, transposition . . . plus solos, duets 


) and professional studies. Develops unusual 


lip endurance, 


Part 1—Foundation. 2.00 Part 2—Advanced.. 2.50 


Complete 


EBY’S 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR 
CLARINET 


Contains complete explanation of the three 
standard methods of playing the clarinet 
including a thorough explanation of the 
method used by LeFevre, Strasser and 


Schrevers together with photographs, In- 





cludes 164 finger exercises for developing f, 


all possible finger combinations and 42 
“tone melodies." 

Part 1\—Foundation. 1.75 Part 3—Advanced.. 2.00 
Part 2—Intermediate 2.00 Complete.......... 5.00 


EBY’S 

ARBAN METHOD 
IN THE BASS CLEF FOR 
TROMBONE, BARITONE, Etc. 


Contains bass-clef chart for trombone and 
baritone and an explanation of the No 
Pressure System. Also a complete list of 
Arban exercises, including attack, tonguing, 
slurring, syncopation, scales, intervals, em- 


bellishments, triplets, cadenzas, triple- & 


tonguing, etc. Plus many studies and solos 
—all in bass clef. 


Part Foundation. 2.00 Part 2—Advanced.. 2.25) 
Complete 


EBY’S 
SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR 
BBb BASS, SOUSAPHONE, Etc. 
Develops style and gradual control of lips, 
tongue and tone. Contains fingering charts 


for E-flat, CC and BB-flat tubes, instructions 
on playing tuba, photos showing positions 


of lips, tongue and mouthpiece —plus thirty 


lessons for developing artistic playing. 


Part 1\—Foundation. 1.50 Part 2—Advanced.. 2.00 
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NE great advantage of retire- 

ment from active work is the 
achievement of perspective. After a 
decade on the sidelines, even such 
a complicated art as that of the sym- 
phony orchestra conductor is more 
nearly understandable. 

Even though the psychologist 
maintains that one’s judgments are 
never without individual bias, inas- 
much as their roots are in that indi- 
vidual’s scholarship, taste, and in- 
stinct, there are some undeniable 
facts. 

The first of these is that tempos 
have been speeded up, at a conser- 
vative estimate, somewhere between 
ten and twenty per cent. This has 
happened mainly since World War I. 

It is also true that orchestra play- 
ing is far more brilliant than it was 
during the preceding generation. 
This is partly owing to the fact that 
the techniques of members of an 
orchestra of front rank have vastly 
improved. The average concertgoer, 
even the playing amateur, has no 
conception of the extraordinary skill 
of these men who seem so serene 
facing the demands of intricate com- 
positions and exacting conductors. 

Offsetting these improvements are 
a few important losses. Purity of 
tone has been sacrificed to some ex- 
tent, as has also the subtlety vaguely 
known as “the long line.” The over- 
accenting of detail might also be 
considered a loss. These losses are 
the result of the conductor's weak- 
nesses. 

One must grant, of course, that 
the most rigid tradition unavoid- 
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ably is modified by each succeeding 
epoch. This, in itself, is not a sin. 
It is the salvation of any art, for tra- 
dition slavishly followed becomes 
merely a formula, and formula 
hampers growth. If the modification 
is natural, and not a captious addi- 
tion or subtraction, it may be bene- 
ficial; if it stems merely from vanity, 
the desire to add “my own individu- 
ality,” it is detrimental. A perfect ex- 
ample of this egotistical desire was 
heard in a concert of one of our ma- 
jor orchestras a season or so ago in 
what the conductor, a fine player 
and a scholar of vast and varied ex- 
perience, expressed as “Mozart in 
the Gershwin style.” 

Such an adolescent performance 
is amusing to read about, but irritat- 
ing to experience. This is not be- 
cause the Mozart tradition is “set,” 
but because the upstart conductor 
knew no better. If masterpieces need 
“dolling up,” why not add arms to 
the Venus de Milo, and perhaps lip- 
stick and eye shadow? 

If we agree that rigid adherence 
to a tradition is fatal to any work’s 
longevity, we must not resent rea- 
sonable flexibility. If we agree 
that tradition continually enriches 
growth, we must judge the work 
fairly for veracity of style of the 
period and of the composer. So long 
as the conductor’s scholarship quali- 
fies him to judge, there is nothing 
but gain. 

At the beginning of the twentieth 
century the old severe German tra- 
‘dition was practically dictator in this 
country’s symphony music, as was 
Italian tradition in opera. It was 
with the growing popularity of Rus- 
sian composers, Tchaikovsky and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff especially, that 
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more dramatic performance became 
prevalent. This was a good develop- 
ment. There had been many honest, 
sturdy, beautifully smooth _ inter- 
pretations from a pattern, and too 
many of them were dull. 

Rising composers posed new prob- 
lems for conductors and _ players. 
And these demands, becoming per- 
force new techniques, could not fail 
to react for the better on the stand- 
ard classics, by reason of increased 
skills. 

Yet too many of our callow drum 
majors do not seem to realize that 
Stravinsky’s gorgeous style is not an 
asset to Mozart, nor is that amateur, 
Robert Schumann, the better for re- 
orchestration of his ungainly sym- 
phonies. A marine motor does not 
belong in a racing car. 

And here is where one or two 
men of recent hearings have stood 
out—conductors as different as pos- 
sible, with utterly contrasting back- 
grounds. Expert in taking from and 
adding to the new, they have not 
fallen into the trap of incongruity. 
They stand out as heads of major 
orchestras by probity. 

These men do not confuse speed 
with brilliance. That the faster tem- 
pos are right or wrong has nothing 
to do with the matter. The obvious 
fact is that, musically, this genera- 
tion thinks faster than its elders; 
therefore, so long as clarity and style 
and balance and quality are main- 
tained, the quicker pace is logical. 
However, when such speed is set up 
that both orchestra and audience 
sense nervous strain, the speed de- 
feats itself. 

No truly first-rank conductor will 
sacrifice finely balanced melody, 

(Continued on page 39) 
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The SYMBOL THAT MEANS 
“THE FINEST IN MUSIC EDUCATION” 





















PYLE M42 J. Lang's Great Tribute to “THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH!” 





CIRCUS TIME 


Descriptive Suite for BAND and RINGMASTER 


Mr. Lang’s gifted musical pen has portrayed a small boy’s impression of the circus. Five movements — (1) “Fanfare” and “Parade 
Of The Artists”, (2) “The Acrobats”, (3) “Trapeze Artists”, (4) “The Clowns”, (5) “Chariot Race” and “Grand Finale”, all joined 
by the colorful narration of the Ringmaster. A sparkling, musical extravaganza, portraying the spirit of “The Greatest Show On 
Earth.” _—Fyll Band 9.00 Symph. Band 12.00 


TWO COMPOSITIONS IDEAL FOR YOUR PROGRAMS! 


MENUETTO FIRST SWEDISH RHAPSODY 


From Symphony No. 1 by ERIK LEIDZEN 
Melodic piece based on Scandanavian Folk-Tunes. It 





BEETHOVEN-KIRBY ‘ ; o8 8 
Had ait) opens with a quiet pastorale which is suddenly inter- 
A new arrangament based on Beethoven's original rupted by martial strains leading to a march-like 
orchestration. This bright transcription will add color folk-melody, the development of which brings the 
to your program. A must on your list! rhapsody to a sonorous ending. 
Sell Gand G8 Syagh: Gund 408 Full Band 6.00 Symph. Band 8.00 
Full Score only 1.25 — with Band 1.00 Full Score 2.00 — with Band 1.50 
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Easy Steps 
om ORCHESTRA 
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by MARJORIE M. KELLER 
aad 


MAURICE D. TAYLOR 
A COURSE FOR BEGINNING STRING PLAYERS, SUITABLE FOR CLASS OR 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION OR ANY COMBINATION OF VIOLINS, 
VIOLAS, CELLOS AND STRING BASSES. 
Marjorie M. Keller is well known as the Consultant in String and Instrumental Music for the Dallas Independent 
School District. 
Maurice D. Taylor, Pennsylvania's very prominent Music Educator and Director and author of the successful 
“Easy and Intermediate Steps To The Band.” 
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EASY STEPS TO THE ORCHESTRA is a new method which aims to develop musicianship. It always moves ahead in logical, easy steps 
which lead to steady progress and encouragement of pupils and teacher, alike. The content of “EASY STEPS TO THE ORCHESTRA” has 
been corefully chosen to help the beginner discover music and to discover himself musically. Expressive playing is the aim at all times. 


Published for: VIOLIN - VIOLA - CELLO = BASG...................ccccccccsscsscceececssscereccseeees 75 ea. 




















Leroy réuderton's NEWEST ORCHESTRAL COMPOSITION! 
HIGHLIGHT FOR YOUR ST. PATRICK’S DAY PROGRAM — 


THE GIRL | LEFT BEHIND ME 


from the “IRISH SUITE” 


Leroy Anderson’s picturesque orchestral setting of this Irish folk song was commissioned by the Eire Society of Boston. 
Anderson has shown tion in his varied treatment of this jaunty melody. A particularly ingenious 



















\ device is the composer’s contrapuntal effect near the end, where the woodwinds play the tune in regular tempo 
against the same melody played in augmentation by the horns. Recorded by Arthur Fiedler and the Boston 
“Pops” Orch. (Victor). Set A 4.50 Set B 6.00 Set C 7.50 
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by DR. SAMUEL T. HAMILTON 


CONSIDERABLE amount of 

nonsense about music therapy 
has been put out by well-meaning 
musicians and still more by ambi- 
tious writers who must prepare ar- 
ticles about every popular topic. 
There is such a thing as music ther- 
apy, but if I do not happen to use 
that term much, it does not indicate 
blindness to the possibilities of inte- 
grating music into the actual scheme 
of treatment of thousands of our 
patients. Let us remember, however, 
that all cultural contributions to 
treatment are adjunct therapies. The 
strongest presentation of music ther- 
apy I have seen on the screen was 
in that beautiful motion picture 
“The Seventh Veil.” We can imagine 
a special case running such a course, 
but it is unusual. What we do see 
on all sides in a mental hospital that 
has a strong music department is 
the encouragement of scores of pa- 
tients to do more for themselves and 
for others, the participation of hun- 
dreds of patients in forms of musi- 
cal activity, and the entertainment 
and encouragement of hundreds 
more by patients who have been led 
to pass on to their fellows the enjoy- 
able things that they can do. 
Three years ago, I became super- 
intendent of a hospital in New 
Jersey. I knew the hospital, having 
surveyed it in 1939. When I went to 
it in 1947 it already had had 52 
years of musical service by a fine 
musician of gentle and sympathetic 
mind, His engagement was only for 
part time. He ran the choirs, he 
developed a women’s band among 
employees, in some instances teach- 
ing girls who could not read a note 
how to remember and play certain 
parts on wind instruments. He 
brought in musical groups to enter- 
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tain selected patients. I know of no 
other mental hospital in the country 
with a record as long as this. 

Our Board set up a position for a 
full-time musical director and in 
1948 we got a very able woman to 
fill it. Such jobs often have to be 
filled by persons who are good mu- 
sicians but who have everything to 
learn about the patients. They must 
go slow, or they will make unneces- 
sary and embarrassing mistakes, that 
is, mistakes that would have been 
unnecessary if the musician had had 
training. Our musical director had 
worked in another hospital. From 
that experience, she knew about 
some of the difficulties of working 
in a large organization. She came to 
us an accomplished musician with 
admirable musical connections. She 
knew how patients are likely to act; 
she understood the importance of 
some of those little things that out- 
siders do not realize, such as who 
carries keys and who needs to be 
kept under surveillance and who 
can be trusted to be not merely a 
student of music but a helper in 
the department. 


Facilities Needed 


She soon organized the work, after 
which it sometimes went ahead faster 
than I could provide facilities. A 
worker needs a place to work. If 
the work is with noisy instruments, 
he needs a place where he will 
disturb as few people as_ possible. 
Our facilities are restricted, for the 
hospital is crowded. There is a good 
auditorium, but that could not be 
split up into practice rooms, for the 
ceiling is high and the basement 
tiny. There is nothing on the first 
or second floors of the hospita! 


(where the patients are) that could 
be spared for music rooms. Fortu- 
nately most of our institution was 
built in the period when basements 
were believed in—good basements. 
So we took a basement. 

The section of basement that we 
converted consisted of a small room 
that became the office, a middle-sized 
room where people could practice 
one instrument or another, and a 
larger room where we sometimes 
gather as many as 134 for music 
appreciation. There was no plumb- 
ing, so we had to put some in. The 
work of our painters in transforming 
a basement into a suite of music 
rooms evoked immediate apprecia- 
tion from the ladies who were going 
to spend long hours in these rooms, 
as well as from visitors and members 
of the board who came to the music 
department occasionally. 

We assembled equipment. Some 
was given to us, a good deal was 
bought. I am not sure that every 
board would think it other than a 
waste of money to buy pianos, but 
ours bought three that had been well 
rebuilt. I know that some boards 
would call it a waste of money to 
tune pianos, but we keep all of our 
pianos in tune. In my opinion, this 
has produced very beneficial results, 
as contrasted with experience in 
some hospitals where pianos get 
tuned every five or ten years perhaps. 

The hospital has a small orchestra 
that plays for dances. We usually 
call in an outsider to play the lead- 
ing trumpet, but, in general, the 
orchestra has gradually been grow- 
ing stronger. Several patients now 
play in it. We envy those hospitals 
that assemble as many as a dozen 
or fifteen patients and get perfectly 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Top professionals, ambitious students, exacting 
teachers . . . all choose SCANDALLI as the piano 
accordions to meet their particular demands. 
Mechanical perfection and tonal superiority make 
these SCANDALLI instruments a natural 

choice for those who insist upon the best. 
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by FRANK FRIEDRICH 


HE great majority of piano 

teachers still approach the 
problem of music reading by teach- 
ing their students to spell out the 
notation by letter name. This is 
done in spite of the fact that word 
and phrase reading are taught in all 
of our public schools by word sym- 
bol and eye picture right from the 
beginning. Our children are now 
taught reading for six months before 
they learn to spell. 

Well over a thousand laboratory 
tests in vernacular reading have 
proved that normal children learn 
to read much more quickly this mod- 
ern way, with a corresponding in- 
crease in their ability to comprehend 
what they read.* 

The idea of reading music nota- 
tion by line location and note pat- 
tern or picture is not new. Indeed, 
music was read by location as soon 
as the first line began to be used to 
indicate a definite tonality, proba- 
bly as early as the seventh century. 
Additional lines came into use two 
centuries later, only to make other 
tone locations more exact in relation 
to that first line. John Curwen, 
founder of the tonic sol fa (move- 
able-do) system of reading vocal 
music, taught the reading of music 
by location on the modern staff, 
without note letter names, over one 
hundred years ago in his book, How 
to Read Music and Understand It. 

His daughter-in-law Annie (Mrs. 
J. Spencer Curwen) carried the idea 
further by explaining it in detail in 

*The frequent criticism that modern 
children can read, but cannot spell is not 


applicable to music reading. All we can 


spell musically are the triads and there are 
only seven of them. 
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relation to the keyboard in her 
Piano Teachers Guide, published 
around 1900, She taught line loca- 
tion directly on the keyboard and 
even warned against teaching note 
spelling by letter name in advance 
of note reading. Her book was rec- 
ommended reading when I first be- 
gan to teach, thirty-five years ago, 
but I must admit that I did not then 
understand what she was talking 
about. Her Psychology for the Piano 
Teacher, published in 1913, ex- 
plained the theory behind the meth- 
od in the psychological language of 
that time. 

In the decade of the thirties, lab- 
oratory studies of music reading 
were made by Ole Jacobsen, Otto 
Ortmann, Kenneth Bean, Anne Roe, 
Mary Cochran, Lorin Wheelwright, 
and others. They proved conclusively 
that the eyes work the same in read- 
ing music as in reading words; that 
a group of notes having pictorial 
unity is seen as a unit; that begin- 
ners learn best by recognizing the 
geometric patterns of the notes; that 
good sight readers are able to grasp 
three, four, or more notes at one 
glance; that notation to good sight 
readers at the piano means a “feel” 
upon the keyboard more than a pre- 
conception of how the notes will 
sound. 

In 1941, a monograph entitled 
Teaching Music Reading was pub- 
lished by Oxford University Press as 
a teacher’s guide.! In it we find this 
advice: 

“In studying chords, it is of the 


* By Osbourne McConathy of Northwest- 
ern University and the Haakes of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory of Music. 


utmost importance that the ap- 
proach should be based on the idea 
that a chord is a single tonal unit, 
not three (or more) separate tonal 
ideas joined together. Whether 
played ‘blocked’ or ‘figured’ the 
chord is a single idea, just as a word 
is a single thought though composed 
of several letters. Children today are 
taught to recognize words as a 
whole, rather than to study the sep- 
arate letters, and the same process 
should apply to chord recognition. 
Only illiterates have to ‘spell out’ 
words before recognizing them, and 
we should aim for musical literacy 
in our music reading process.” 

There is the added caution that 
“note-to-note name calling is a per- 
nicious habit which is extremely dif- 
ficult to overcome.” 

This is strong language and 
should have brought results, but a 
Cleveland store reports only two 
copies sold in the nine years they 
have stocked the booklet. With such 
an apparent lack of interest on the 
part of teachers, is it any wonder 
that the teaching of music reading 
has advanced slowly and has failed 
to keep pace with the progress made 
in vernacular reading? 

In 1945, Edward Isaacs, Honor- 
able Fellow, Royal Manchester Col- 
lege of Music, Manchester, England, 
and one of the most famous blind 
concert pianists and teachers in 
Europe, published a book in Braille 
called The Blind Piano Teacher. 
Later a small brochure containing 
some leading ideas from the larger 
book was printed. Among them was 
the following: 


(Continued on page 52) 
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by ANDREW FAULKNER 


VERY year to the accompani- 

ment of a lot of hullabaloo in 
Atlantic City a new “Miss America” 
is chosen. As soon as she is crowned 
and her pictures and statistics are 
published there is many a guy who 
insists that his gal is just as good- 
looking, can sing just as well, and 
measure up in every other way. And 
many a guy is absolutely correct in 
his contention.: There are a lot of 
Miss Americas. 

Similarly, there’s no really good 
reason to pick Port Byron, N. Y., for 
this story. You would ride right 
through Port Byron on your way to 
the Adirondacks without giving it 
any more attention than the other 
towns of five hundred population 
on your route. To you it would look 
just like those other towns. But let’s 
not forget this—Port Byron doesn’t 
look that way to the people who live 
there. 

In Port Byron a lot of school kids 
own musical instruments and have 
a lot of fun playing them. That’s 


Elvin L. Freeman 


true of a lot of kids in northern 
Florida, southern Oregon, and mid- 
dle ‘Texas. What’s true of kids and 
music in Port Byron is true in all 
parts of the country. And the first 
person to agree with that statement 
is Elvin L. Freeman, who is in 
charge of instrumental instruction. 
To make this story easier to write 
we shall refer to him as “Jake”—the 
name by which he is known to all 
members of the New York State 
School Music Association, of which 
he is president. 

This is the simple, direct story 
of how an effective system of instruc- 
tion works in a typical town of five 
hundred people. It has no especially 
exciting or dramatic elements, but 
it is an excellent example of how 
music educators have started from 
behind “scratch” and patiently, care- 
fully, thoughtfully built the kind of 
working structure that has produced 
thousands of good bands, orchestras, 
and choruses. 

In 1931 Jake Freeman drove out 
from Syracuse to the Port Byron 
Central School at the invitation of 
Principal Alvin G, Gates and gave a 
demonstration of band instruments. 
At that time the school boasted a 
band of a dozen pieces—a cracked 
wooden flute, a high-pitch cornet, a 
number of Albert system clarinets, 
and one trombone. Mr. Gates was 
determined to have a good band, 
and he convinced Jake that he should 
stay and do the job. 

The first steps will sound familiar 
to all who have gone through them 
in starting school music groups. Col- 
lection of money to pay for the les- 
sons and the rent or purchase price 
of instruments, conversion of a stor- 
age room in the basement to a 
rehearsal hall, protests from other 
teachers about the noise that dis- 


turbed all other classes, search for a 
new place to practice, a nearby 
church (with, as Jake says, no mu- 
sical scruples) offering its Sunday 
school room for rehearsals, more re- 
hearsals ringed around the round- 
oak stove in the center of the room, 
mounting community interest, the 
first trips to play concerts and take 
part in contests, the parents going 
along to drive the cars, and so on 
and on. 

Today, Port Byron Central School 
has a student population of goo. It 
also has a splendidly equipped audi- 
torium, music classrooms, storage 
rooms, buses with experienced 
drivers for trips, full instrumenta- 
tion, a comprehensive library, instru- 
ments for rent at low rates to begin- 
ners, and the beginners’ band now 
has members whose parents were 
members of the first bands in the 
early thirties. 

In the fourth grade there are fluto- 
phone classes. More than half the 
enrollment of this grade play fluto- | 
phones. This is preparation for in- 
strumental study next year. In the} 
fifth grade, there is the Beginners’ 
Band. Then to the Intermediate’ 
Band in the sixth, seventh, and | 
eighth grades, and eventually to the | 
Senior Band in high school. q 

Here is “follow through” develop- ~ 
ment of the kind that insures contin- — 
ued interest and development and 
the production of performers who 
have competence and skill that are_ 
functional to them in their music F 
making. Such experience is certain ~ 
to serve them well as they grow older. | 

Perhaps you can match the Port” 
Byron story in your own community. 
It is not a story of magic, it is simply | 
an example of what the Jake Free 
mans have done in so many com- 
munities. 
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FLUTOPHONES —FIRST INSTRUMENTAL STEP BEGINNERS’ BAND 
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The Big Question for Every Music Supervisor... 


Which students [a 
have = 
musical talent 


The proven Gretsch-Tilson talent test will answer this question... 
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It unerringly spots latent musical talent. It excites musical interest among the entire 
student body and will actually increase the enrollments in your music department! 








AMAZINGLY 
ACCURATE 











The ratings of the Gretsch- 
Tilson talent test are amaz- 
ingly accurate. Supervisors 
everywhere are using it to 
build up large enrollments 
for Band, Orchestra and 
Choral Groups, with each 
student intelligently placed 
in the branch he’s best fit- 
| ted for. 





Wéeg THE GRETSCH-TILSON TEST? 


© Simple to Give 

© Completely Recorded 

© Comprehensive 

© Window Key Correctors 


Given FREE in your school thru your 


nearby Gretsch dealer. Write us today so 


we can arrange the details with your own 


dealer. And remember, it’s proven and the 


test material is FREE. 




















60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 
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The American composer shown 
above is particularly known for 
his ballet, Skyscrapers. 


What American composer of 
popular music made a valuable 
collection of rare books and 
first editions? 


The movie A Song to Remem- 
ber was based on the life of what 
famous composer? 


Which two of the following 
composers never married: Han- 
del, Mozart, Schumann, Brahms. 


What is the technical term for 
a row of keys on an organ? 


What famous baritone sang the 
same song in the same church 
on the same Sunday for more 
than fifty consecutive years? 


Nicholas Longworth, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives 
for many years, was an excellent 
and enthusiastic performer on 
(tone meee oe 


The music for the song “Danny 
Deever” was composed by ........... 
What famous concert hall has a 
rule against dance performances 
on its stage? 


In what symphonic work by 
Berlioz is the viola given un- 
usual prominence? 


Who wrote the words and music 
of “Long, Long Ago”? 


What was the nationality of the 
noted nineteenth century con- 
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16. 


cert pianist-composer, Louis 


Moreau Gottschalk? 


A partita (in the usual sense) 
Th NE aise 


This precursor of our modern 
pianoforte was very popular in 
seventeenth - century England. 
What is it? 





What brass intsrument has a 
funnel-shaped mouthpiece, as 
distinguished from the hemi- 
spherical mouthpieces of other 
brass instruments? 


Who first had the idea of turn- 
ing the piano sideways to the 
audience so that the audience 
could see both face and hands 
of the player? 


The composer of “Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep” was a 
prominent English singer. He 
wrote his immortal song while 
on a visit to the United States 
in 1839. His name? 





The above instrument, now. ob- 
solete, derived its name from 
its characteristic form. Mendels- 
sohn called for it in his oratorio, 
St.. Paul. 


19. 


20. 


23. 


With what instrument would 
the following technical terms be 
identified? Great, echo, diapa- 
son. 


The basset-horn, a favorite of 
Mozart, was a member of the 
BFS ee Re family. 


Name the “lady bountiful” of 
chamber music in the United 
States. 


What is the instrument played 
professionally by George En- 
esco, composer of the two well- 
known Roumanian Rhapsodies? 


What American composer was 
a companion student with De- 
bussy in Paris? 


Christmas is over now, of course, 
but, by the way, who wrote 
“Rudolph the Red-Nosed Rein- 
deer? 
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For A Stirring Finale! 


CHORAL PROCESSION 
(Finale — “The Song Of Man’’) 
By RICHARD KOUNTZ 


Mankind marches to triumphant heights spurred on- 



























CHORAL PARTS 
SSA-W3249 .20 SATB-W2976 .25 





a ' ' BAND ORCHESTRA 

ward by stirring music. A text of strength and genuine “B” Set (C : 
b | : £ dri d k with a (For Entire Cantata) 
eauty, plus music of drive and power, make a mag- Score)... $5.00 Large Orch. ....$6.00 
nificent finish for your program. As a commencement Cond. Score .... 1.00 Small Orch.-.... 5.00 
Parts, €8. ........ .40 en .60 


finale it is unsurpassed. 


( The Finale to the cantata “The Song Of Man” in any of the follow- 
ing choral arrangements may be used with the Band Transcription ) 


SSA-W2318 .60 SAB-W2463 .60 SATB-W2316 .60 TTBB-W2317 .60 


MARCH OF THE TOYS 
By VICTOR HERBERT 


Do you want to insure spontaneous, happy ap- 





CHORAL PARTS plause at the end of your concert? Then step 
SA-W3096 ...... 20 SSA-W2644 ...... 25 lively with the universally popular MARCH OF 
SAB-W3175. ...... 25 TTBB-W2592.... .35 THE TOYS —and parade on to a rousing finish! 
SATB-W3101 ..... .35 
SATB-W3109 (Choral Parts Only) ............ .20 
BAND ORCHESTRA 
lhe $3.50 Cond. Score en... 75 Tan eS 
ie eee 2.50 PANE CR, cscssscscecn, 200 NN GBs is hcsscnesness 40 
iW 
MY LAND CHORAL PARTS 


. . TB- Debi caeznassnoscssiduasen estes esszuaers 15 
By DANIEL PROTHEROE ialiemeiae 
A Patriotic Ode of gripping sincer- maw 
as le) rene $4.00 Cond. Score ...... Py 
ity. Easy to perform, it packs a ae gee ne 35 
punch that goes straight to the heart. 
For your festival program we ee 
a . DB ORs cscs $3.50 Piano Cond. ...... -60 

strongly suggest this timely selection. elie Pikes 30 





A TRIBUTE TO ROMBERG 
. ; Arranged and Adapted by 
CHORAL PARTS DOUGLAS MacLEAN 


SATB-H2077........ 20 
Great songs, in a varied and colorful medley, pay tribute 


ORCHESTRA to a favorite American composer. Audience enthusiasm 

SAM Orche cscssnsseen $8.50 is assured by these selections: -FRENCH MILITARY 
te gama MARCHING SONG + THE DESERT SONG * DEEP 
Piano Cond, «0... IN MY HEART, DEAR * YOUR LAND AND MY 
se aaa LAND * ONE ALONE * GOLDEN DAYS * SOFTLY, 
AS IN A MORNING SUNRISE * ONE KISS * STOUT- 

HEARTED MEN. 


(Piano Accompaniments are available for all these selections ) 
ALL PRICES NET 
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AA, that tenuous, illusory, va- 

porous something which all 
orchestras must have and for which 
they are all searching, even to the 
extent of breaking many time- 
honored (and possibly some out- 
moded) traditions; that quality 
which by all logic orchestras have 
(but judging from interpretations ol 
most figures they don’t have); that 
financial stabilizer and morale insur- 
ance — Wide Audience Appeal, and 
how to get it, has been the subject 
of considerable orchestra mail re- 
cently. 

In the case of orchestras, the whole 
does not seem to be equal to the sum 
of its parts. Judging from other fields 
of entertainment, Wide Audience 
Appeal includes glitter, glamour, 
novelty, showmanship, deep emo- 
tionalism, a little of the old, a little 
of the new, personalities, drama, sus- 
pense, variety, melody, harmony, 
massiveness, iridescent beauty, hu- 
mor, and even a little “cheese cake.” 
All of these possessions an orchestra 
has (even to an occasional bit of the 
cheese cake), but apparently the 
component parts don’t add up to 
Wide Audience Appeal because or- 
chestras, big and little, are clamoring 
for suggestions of new ways and 
means whereby they can attract more 
and more new listeners to sym- 
phony concerts. 

2 


ICTOR NORMAN, conductor 

of the New London (Conn.) 
Symphony, in a letter to the Ameri- 
can Symphony Orchestra League, 
clearly states the case for many or- 
chestras. 

“The quality of our orchestra has 
been widely recognized among our 
audience members and in the New 
England press, yet our ticket sale is 
far below what we feel it should be 
in a city this size (approximately 
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60,000 metropolitan area). How does 
one lure a person into a concert hall 
if he has never been there before?” 

One industrialist in a city of simi- 
lar size has an answer, Mr. Norman, 
which deals with the orchestra’s 
selection of prospective audience 
members. In the role of an interested 
onlooker as far as his own commun- 
ity symphony is concerned, this man 
makes the following observations: 
“You orchestra people are missing 
the boat completely. You have a tre- 
mendous untapped audience just 
waiting to be noticed, approached, 
and invited to purchase tickets for 
your concerts. 

“This audience is to be found 
among America’s millions of not-so- 
white-collar workers, among the shift 
workers in factories, the artisans, the 
craftsmen, the people who work with 
their hands. I know, because these 
people have worked for me for years 
and I’m aware of their yearning for 
educational and cultural experiences 
for themselves and their children. 
At the same time, I well know their 
innate modesty and self-consciousness 
and their hesitancy to push into a 
situation where they feel they might 
be high-hatted. 

“I know you symphony people 
don’t have any thought that your 
music and your concerts are only for 
a select few, a special social or eco- 
nomic class of people, but the aver- 
age working man thinks you do. In 
other words, it’s my opinion that 
instead of getting ulcers from trying 
to sell tickets to garden club mem- 
bers, you could spend your time 
more profitably in selling to the 
gardeners themselves. As a matter of 
fact, you need sell only yourselves to 
the gardeners, they are already sold 
on the music and orchestra.” 

All right, Mr. Industrialist, we 
hope you are correct, because if you 
are, then we know what to do about 





our orchestras and their audiences, 
and several orchestras are doing it 
this season! 


A. H. Miller, manager of the Du- 
luth (Minn.) Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Herman Herz, reports 
that “CIO Union, Local 1096 of the 
Coolerator Corporation, large manu- 
facturers of electrical refrigerators 
and freezers, purchased a Duluth 
Symphony concert in order to bring 
good music to the Local’s thousands 
of members who do not attend the 
regular symphony concerts. The 
members of the union, together with 
their wives and families are compris- 
ing that January 14 audience which, 
as this is being written, is expected 
to be 4,000 strong. The general pub- 
lic is not invited.” (Possibly a little 
high-hatting on that side of the 
fence.) 

Alan Watrous, manager of the 
Wichita Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by James Robertson, reports 
that “the Boeing Airplane Company 
has purchased a Wichita Symphony 
concert to be attended only by plant 
workers and members of their fam- 
ilies. Company officials feel that the 
concert will give a lot of people their 
first chance to hear the orchestra and 
its mustc.” 

In the interest of orchestra science, 
it is hoped that Messrs. Watrous and 
and Miller will devise some sort of 
records whereby they can find out 
how many of these new listeners be- 
come regular symphony attendees. 

In Midland, Michigan (popula- 
tion about 15,000), Dr. Theodore 
Vosburgh, musical director for the 
Dow Chemical Company, reports 
that the company is completely sub- 
sidizing the local symphony orches- 
tra, whose concerts are open at no 
cost to:all Dow Company employees 
and their families. Standing room 


(Continued on page 58) 
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THE SONG of 
AMERICA 


Published as recorded by Fred Waring and his Pennsylvanians 


Let’s Sing of America! 


i's Spring her beauty 


her people -her power 


An inspiring musical saga by Roy Ringwald 

of our nation’s founding and growth from the 

voyages of Columbus to the death of Lincoln. tious ee 
Freedom—the ideal of our Founding Fathers— MY tan, 

is the theme. Freedom of conscience, the — 
worth and value of the individual human 

person, and freedom of democratic action. 

The text is taken from the poems of America’s greatest writers—Whitman . . . 
Longfellow . . . Holmes .. . Emerson . . . Lowell and others. Combined with 
Roy Ringwald’s thrilling music, their inspired words speak to America with 
a new fervor and significance in this ringing, singing affirmation of faith in 
our country. 

For mixed chorus, narrator and 4-hand piano accompaniment: $1.75. 
Performance time: 32 minutes. 


Recent releases 


ye hed Waring Arrangements of Fol Songs from Mamstionn 
Life oe Mahe A Spring Chal Program Outstanding 


BOUNDLESS MERCY-—A spirited early American hymn tune set for treble voices by Lara Hoggard. 
SSA 20¢ 


JOHN HENRY-—A powerful work song about the legendary railroad section hand. SATB 20¢ 


HE'S GONE AWAY—One of the most poignant and haunting of the Southern mountain tunes in a new 
setting by Leslie Bell. SSA 20¢ 


CAN'T YOU DANCE THE POLKA?~—A lively “nonsense” chanty in polka tempo. SSA 20¢ 


THE FOGGY, FOGGY DEW—One of the best and most widely known Appalachian folk songs in a 
properly good-natured setting by Tom Scott. TTBB 20¢ 


LOLLYTOODUM-—A brightly humorous song concerning a Southern girl’s problems in finding a husband. 
SSA 20¢ 


ON TOP OF OLD SMOKY—One of the Southwest’s most famous cowboy songs arranged by Stuart 
Churchill. SATB 20¢ 
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HE conscientious and _ progres- 

sive musician cannot be con- 
tent with mastery of the techniques 
of good concert stage and good radio 
studio performance. The rapid 
growth of television challenges the 
ingenuity of every performing musi- 
cian and musical group in the coun- 
try. Why? Concert and radio audi- 
ences are dwindling in the country’s 
TV areas. These audiences are be- 
coming both critical and lazy, and 
will quickly pass up an average con- 
cert in the local high school to stay 
at home and watch a fair to poor 
evening’s worth of television enter- 
tainment. 
‘From this audience-interest trend 
two lessons can be drawn. First, the 
individual musician or group must 
learn to compete with television on 
its own terms, offering the concert- 
goer visual as well as aural enter- 
tainment. Three parallel questions 
may indicate the reason for the state- 
ment. How long would you, a home 
televiewer, watch and listen to a 
musical ITV program in which the 
performing group’s appearance, ar- 
rangement, lighting, and personality 
remained static? How long does it 
take you, the concert-goer watching 
a performance which is broken only 
by curtain-closed intermissions or in- 
terminable filing on and off, to get 
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fidgety and uncomfortable in your 
hard seat? Will you, the music lover, 
choose such a condition against the 
privilege of sitting at home with 
pipe and slippers to watch and listen 
to whatever happens to be on one or 
several TV channels? 

The second lesson to be learned 
from the audience-interest trend is 
the same one learned with the ad- 
vent of large-scale commercial radio 
broadcasting two decades ago. To 
maintain public recognition of their 
abilities, amateur musical groups 
will eventually have to learn to per- 
form in the new medium on an 
equal footing with _ professional’ 
groups. This condition does not yet: 
have to be faced, because of the’ 
limited number of commercial tele- 
vision stations, and the unpredict- 
able demands of commercial adver- 
tisers who are willing and able fi- 
nancially to sponsor the greater por- 
tion of available telecasting time. 
This situation will be different when 
the Federal Gommunications Com- 
mission determines ways of increas- 
ing the numbers of TV stations 
without causing the amount of in- 
terference between stations which is 
so noticeable in present-day AM 
radio. It is anticipated that within 
the next decade as many as 1,000 
new TV stations will be licensed, 


Part Ul 


thereby multiplying the present 
number by more than ten times. If 
such an increase does occur, tele- 
vision will be as much a part of 
American entertainment as_ the 
small, low-powered local radio sta- 
tion is today. The TV station may 
be the focal point of a community’s 
entertainment activities. What ener- 
getic and ambitious musical group 
can then resist the medium of tele- 
vision as a means of contacting its 
audience? 

With these two lessons in mind, 
it is possible to make an extensive 
re-examination of the philosophy of 
musical programming. Remember al- 
ways that your concert audience is 
becoming more and more accus- 
tomed to seeing as well as hearing a 
good performance, even if the music 
is the raison d’étre. Remember that 
the prestige of your group will be 
enhanced immeasurably if it is able 
to step into a television studio and 
provide visual and musical enter- 
tainment for a highly critical audi- 
ence with a strong veto power—the 
TV tuning dial. 

The ensuing discussion is appli- 
cable to the considerations of good 
audio-video programming for either 
the concert stage or the television 
studio. It centers around two ques- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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HE second act of the opera The 

Clandestine Marriage, by Cima- 
rosa, was being performed at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The 
moment was a particularly tense one. 
In a passionate outburst of song, the 
soprano leading lady was telling the 
tenor that she was willing to flee 
with him. Just as she trilled her last 
notes and turned to throw herself 


into the hero’s arms, z-z-zim went an 
elastic, and down went the lady’s 
pantaloons, a pretty vital part of her 


costume. 

But did that daunt Natalia Bo- 
danya? It did not. She went into the 
embrace as if nothing at all had 
happened. When the tumultuous 
applause was prolonged for 
minutes, she calmly picked up 
pantaloons and went on with 
business of singing as soon as 
enthusiasm of the audience 
mitted. 


ten 
the 
the 
the 
per- 


It’s the off-chance of seeing some- 


Scattered Pearls 








thing like this, bits of stage business 
that are unrehearsed, unpremedi- 
tated, and not in the script that 
keeps alive interest in a live per- 
formance that can never be equalled 
by radio, the movies, or recorded 
music. These comic moments on the 
stage (and they happen at concerts 
as well as at opera performances) 
very often are appreciated by the 
performers only, for it is the unwrit- 
ten law of the theater that no matter 
what goes wrong, the show must go 
on so that those in front of the foot- 
lights never suspect that the scene 
hasn’t always been played that way 
—and may never be again. Of course 
when something as visible as a falling 
piece of costume takes place, the 
audience cannot help knowing about 
it. In that case, it is up to the per- 
former to carry on, minimizing the 
mishap as much as possible. 

For concert and opera perform- 
ances are glittering dreams set to 


Curtain Dodger 


music which is supposed to cast a 
spell upon the audience and _ take 
them away from the problems of the 
day. Costumes may rip, trains may 
be late, a loved one may be ill, but 
nothing must spoil the spell. Not 
only must the show go on, but in 
the case of grand opera, the show 
must really be grand. 

It took the immortal Caruso to 
save the day on a grand scale in a 
certain well-remembered — perform- 
ance of La Boheme. In this particu- 
lar performance, the great Italian 
tenor, who was 5’ 6” tall and weighed 
some 180 pounds, was singing Ro- 
dolfo to a Mimi who tipped the 
scales at 230 pounds. In the last act 
Rodolfo is supposed to pick up 
Mimi, who is dying of tuberculosis, 
and place her gently on the bed. 
Caruso tried to do that, but his 
operatic vis-a-vis was so heavy that 
he staggered across the stage with her 
in his arms and plumped her square- 
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it 2 ly on the bed. The bed resented such It was in a performance of Lohen- 
ake a violent onslaught and, being on grin that Leo Slezak, father of actor 
the casters, rolled through the scenery Walter Slezak, made his classic re- 
nay into the wings, carrying the prima mark. For some reason, Slezak missed 
but donna along. Caruso was flabbergast- his first entrance when he was sup- crisis that occurred early in her ca- 
Not ed for only a moment. When the posed to be carried on stage on the reer when the critics gave as much 
- in audience tittered a bit, he prevented — back of a swan, so he asked, “What space to their comment on what she 
10W an outburst of laughter by hitting a time does the next swan leave?” wore as to the way she sounded. She 
high C which wasn’t in the score. Lauritz Melchior, the Danish was scheduled to sing Nedda in Pag- 
. to Then he walked to the wings and tenor, was another who had a sad _ liacci in New Haven, but when she 
na came back with the bed, still holding experience with a swan. He was sing- got to the theater, she found that 
yrm- onto that high note. The audience ing Lohengrin at the Paris Opera, her costume trunk had gone astray. 
‘icu- was so electrified, that it forgot to and as he was making his farewell to She went to the company manager, 
lian laugh and the scene proceeded as_ Elsa he was moving in step to the told him her difficulty, and the two 
hed scheduled. surging music toward the swan boat then went to the chorus dressing 
Ro- Then there was the time that an that was to bear him away. Only it room. They appropriated several of 
the Empire couch simply couldn’t take wasn’t there; it had slipped its moor- the gaily colored aprons that the 
act the highly dramatic seduction scene ing and was gliding out of sight. It girls were supposed to wear, as well 
up in La Tosca, as played by Geraldine seemed like an eternity before the as a couple of shawls. Bori was al- 
osis, Farrar and Antonio Scotti. One of property men got the swan back in ways noted for her ability with a 
bed. the legs of the couch gave way but place. To prevent a stage wait, Mel- needle and she certainly proved it in 
his that didn’t faze the artists. Without  chior began singing the aria over this instance. From the aprons she 
that missing a beat, they went on with again, and after the second bar the evolved a skirt. From one shawl, 
. her the scene, with the couch more than orchestra chimed in. with a hole cut in the middle, she 
lare- slightly tilted. Lucretia Bori recalls a costume draped a blouse for herself, while 
Bed Retriever Short Habit Swan Chaser 
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from the other shawl she made a 
fancy overskirt, with the ends tied 
around her waist. It is a matter of 
record that the newspaper citics said 
that Bori had never been in better 
voice and that they had never seen 
Nedda more attractively dressed! 

The lack of suitable costume once 
caused Helen Jepson some uncom- 
fortable moments too. Called in to 
replace an ailing soprano in the 
name part of Thais when it was 
presented in Montreal, she had to 
rehearse in a hurry and her first act 
costume was literally sewed on her. 
In the general confusion, she ne- 
glected to try on her third act cos- 
tume, a nun’s robe. When it came 
time to put on the robe, Helen, who 
is quite tall, saw that the costume 
given her reached just below her 
knees. Since Thais sings this scene 
on a cot where she is lying ill and 
dying,.the length of the robe didn’t 
bother Helen . . . for the time being. 
It wasn’t until she had sung the last 
note and the audience applauded 
her, that Helen realized that she 
simply could not stand up for a bow. 
A nun simply could not go before 
the curtain in a knee-length dress. 
So Helen took her curtain calls sit- 
ting up on the cot and bowing side- 
ways to the audience. The next day 
all the papers commented on her 
modesty. 

At one time Elisabeth Schumann 
was singing an all-Strauss program 
in Detroit, with Richard Strauss him- 
self at the piano as her accompanist. 
When they arrived at the concert 
hall, they found that the brief case 
containing the music had gone astray. 
That was a bad spot to be in, for 
Strauss accompanied on very few 
occasions and therefore rarely played 
even his own composition from 
memory. The program was hastily 
changed to include some Schubert, 
Schumann, and Brahms songs. But 
the audience wanted to hear Strauss 
lieder so the singer and composer 
decided to try a few that he thought 
he could play without music. 

After a few measures of the first 
song, his memory failed and he be- 
gan to improvise. Mme. Schumann 
heard this strange new accompani- 
ment and without faltering, followed 
the improvisation, keeping to the 
words of the original song. Needless 
to say, the audience never guessed 
the truth and applauded wildly. 
Afterwards, Mme. Schumann told 








Strauss that he ought to write it 
down because what he played was 
even better than the original. To 
which he answered with a shrug, “I 
have already forgotten what I 
played!” 

Sometimes an improvised action 
becomes a good bit of business. It 
happened to Rise Stevens in one of 
her early performances of Carmen, 
She had told the supers that to give 
it a realistic touch, she would really 
put up a fight when they came to 
arrest her as Carmen. During the 
struggle, the strain was too much for 
one of her garters and it snapped. 
Immediately following this struggle, 
Carmen has to dance and sing an 
aria, the well-known Seguidilla. 

With every movement, Miss Stev- 
ens could feel her stocking sagging 
further down her leg and all her 
attempts to pull it up were of no 
avail. So, with desperate deliberation, 
she put her foot on a chair, pulled 
up her skirt, and in full view of the 
audience, fixed the stocking. The 
whistles and applause that indicated 
the audience’s approval were so spon- 
taneous that she decided this was 
good stage business and has kept it 
in ever since. 


Whiskers Trouble 


Another Carmen story is told by 
Edward Johnson, who was one of 
the Metropolitan Opera’s leading 
lyric tenors before he became its 
general manager. He was singing 
Don José, and Carmen was just run- 
ning from his embrace when he 
found she had left a large cluster of 
shining black curls stuck to his chin. 
At the sight of the young soldier 
with a suddenly developed curly 
black beard, the audience burst into 
laughter. Singing with difficulty, 
Johnson tried to shake off the curls, 
but to no avail until Carmen came 
back, removed them with a jerk— 
along with some of Johnson’s skin 
—and then calmly pinned them in 
place again. 

There was the time when two 
Brooklyn students who were supers 
at the Met were so carried away by 
the music when tenor John Carter 
was singing an aria in the first act of 
Rigoletto that they burst into song 
also. Still singing, Carter casually 
walked over to them and_ banged 
their heads together. That silenced 
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them quickly and he finished his 
solo. 

Lily Pons, on the other hand, once 
sang a duet with her necklace. The 
string broke during one of those 
coloratura passages, and each pearl 
tinkled to the floor in rhythm with 
her cadenzas. 

The first time that Queena Mario 
ever sang Juliet in Romeo and Juliet 
was out West in the dead of winter. 
Everyone in the company except 
Juliet had a cold or a sore throat. 
Romeo grew so hoarse during the 
opera that his voice sank to a whisper 
and then died out altogether. So Miss 
Mario sang her part and his too! 

Tenor Kurt Baum recalls a_per- 
formance of La Forza del Destino 
given during the recent war when a 
super who was supposed to be an 
eighteenth century army surgeon, 
came on stage wearing a Red Cross 
arm band. He also tells of a stage 
moon that would set on a diagonal 
in L’ Africana. 


Early Curtain 


He had a very trying time of it 
when he was singing a newly restud- 
ied production of Aida that had a 
lot of new scenery. Neither the sing- 
ers nor the stage hands were familiar 
with the innovations on the night of 
the performance, and the fact that 
they had a new prompter didn’t 
make them less nervous. All went 
well until the Nile Scene when 
Baum, as Rhadames, said goodbye 

» Aida and Amneris and escorted 
them into the wings. The inexperi- 
enced prompter, seeing all three 
singers leave the stage signalled for 
the fall of the curtain, forgetting that 
Baum was to return to the stage to 
sing the aria that is the high light 
of the opera. Baum came out to find 
the curtain descending on him. With 
rare presence of mind, he stepped in 
front of the curtain and as it fell, he 
delivered the high notes called for 
in the score. 

And so it goes, The audience is not 
supposed to know about the mishaps 
that befall, despite the best laid 
plans, but if it must know, the artists 
Must carry off the situation in such a 
way as to make the audience wish 
that the unusual happening were 
really in the original script. That’s 
what makes grand opera so grand 
and great artists out of good singers! 
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ica was synonymous with “lying and 
provocational fiction” to millions of 
Soviet people. That’s what we like 
to learn—the more millions the mer- 
rier! Other evidence comes from 
Russian refugees and former prison- 
ers of war. 

At the present moment our pro- 
grams as a whole contain 31 per cent 
news, 56 per cent, comment and 
features, and 13 per cent music. 
Since it is that 13 per cent—a lucky 
number, I hope—that you are in- 
terested in let me outline to you 
how and where we acquire our mu- 
sic, and what use we make of it. 
You must realize that we have no 
facilities for “‘live” performances; all 
the music we use is recorded. 

At our studios in New York we 
receive and record a vast number of 
standard radio programs—music_ of 
all kinds since we have listeners of 
all kinds. Over a four-week period 
we may thus accumulate 100 hours 
during the dull summer months, 
200 or more at this time of year, 
of broadcast music. In addition, dur- 
ing the same four-week period, we 
may record by direct wire a dozen 
non-broadcast performances at ‘Town 
Hall or Carnegie Hall, or take our 
tape-recorders to Tanglewood, to the 
Bethlehem Bach Festival, or where 
we like. We occasionally have dis- 
tant concerts recorded for us by 
outside agencies. 

The men and women on my staff 
must listen to all. these discs and 
write more or less detailed reports 
on them, providing accurate identifi- 
cation and intimating where in our 
scheme they may prove useful, or 
that they may not be useful at all. 
Most of that vast stockpile of musical 
recordings, some of which dates from 
five or six years ago, eventually is 
applied to one or more of our 
several functions. 

For convenience I can _ identify 
those functions for you as, first, 
shortwave; second, transcriptions for 
overseas distribution. As for short- 
wave, the 13 per cent I referred to 
adds up to no music at all for some 
areas and as much as 30 per cent 
for others. The time devoted to 
Russia provides for no music, to the 
satellite countries very little. There 
are two practical reasons for that: 
the Russian jamming makes it im- 









perative to devote all our time and 
effort to current news and comment, 
which is repeated over and over, 
beamed from all angles, so that if 
one broadcast does not pierce the 
howling and jangling, another will, 
The second factor is that music is 
easier for official snoopers to detect 
as non-Russian, and mete out punish- 
ment upon those who dare to listen 
to imperalistic, capitalistic liars. 
We give the other language units 
their 13 per cent of music for several 
purposes. From our source of records 
come the passages to introduce and 
accompany some little sketch of 
American life, some description of 
industry or travel. Appropriate ex- 
cerpts must be chosen with care by 
the so-called music specialists and 
agreed to by temperamental produc- 
ers. Some of the language units have 
a weekly, or even a daily period 
devoted to music, and we try to help 
plan those to show what’s going on 
currently, although the allotted min- 
utes are impractically brief. Portions 
of a new work, an interview with a 
celebrity to be illustrated by records 
of a recent performance, a debut, 
an anniversary—any hook of musical 
news will serve to hang a program 
on. In these matters, however, the 
Music Unit is merely an advisory 
body, and a great deal of music is 
sent out that we are not aware of. 


Recorded Programs 


There is a second aspect of our 
work which actually bulks larger 
than giving suggestions about the 
shortwave’s 13 per cent. The material 
in our stockpile is further used to 
make up recorded programs which 
are reproduced in quantity and 
shipped to the foreign outposts of 
the Department. We devote, for ex- 
ample, a series to American compos- 
ers. We do half-hour programs called 
“Concert Hall, USA,’ in which 
familiar virtuosos display their wares. 
A frivolous counterpart of that is a 
series of quarter-hours called “Radio 
Varieties,” which pleases the Bing 
Crosby and Dinah Shore devotees. 
We do symphonic programs, gath- 
ered where we may, and I regret to 
say that the radio pickings in this 
field are getting pretty slim. We 
occasionally take non-broadcast per- 
formances. For example, recently 
the Louisville Orchestra played a 
Carnegie Hall program devoted to 
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American works which it has com- 
missioned in the past few years. We 
were there to record it, and did not 
record too many audience coughs 
in pianissimo passages. We make up 
dance band programs ad infinitum, 
folk song programs, band concerts, 
Metropolitan Opera performances, 
light orchestral programs, choral 
programs—anything we can lay our 
hands, or rather our microphones, 
on. These recorded broadcasts (as 
most of them are) are shorn of their 
announcements, the material is as- 
sorted to conform to our patterns, 
and master records are dubbed from 
the originals. My staff has that re- 
sponsibility, and it takes no little 
skill and ingenuity. 

These records, supplemented by 
factual program notes in English to 
provide the basic material for scripts 
in other languages, are shipped out 
in monthly batches of up to 80 
fifteen-minute sides. At the embas- 
sies, consulates, missions, etc., which 
receive them, they are put to several 
uses, but chiefly they are farmed out 
to local radio stations. Thus Radio 
Rome will regale its listeners with 
the new Metropolitan Don Carlo, 
Radio Turkey at Ankara will offer a 
program of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra or perhaps of Fred Waring 
and his quite different Pennsylva- 
nians, while the mountain villages of 
the Andes resound to the All-Star 
Stompers for fifteen minutes every 
Thursday—all ‘“‘by courtesy of the 
Voice of America.” 


Requests Filled 


The recorded music that the Unit 
ships to the four corners of the 
world is not altogether of our own 
choosing. Requests come in from the 
areas which we serve: this one wants 
only symphonic music, this one will 
have none of such stuffi; Paris pre- 
fers hot jazz, Pakistan wants brass 
bands. We must plan to please a 
heterogeneous international audi- 
ence; we must supply designated 
areas with the music they want in 
order to persuade them to use the 
news commentary we want. Yet we 
must keep America’s best musical 
foot foremost. 


How then, in terms of our prac- 
tical operations, does music tell the 
American story in the way we’d like 


(Continued on page 38) 
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about 
WALTER DAMROSCH 


ANY people who were in schol 

in the twenties can sit back, 
close their eyes, and recall a radio 
voice which said, “Good morning, 
my dear young friends. This morn- 
ing we shall listen to ‘program’ 
music—music which tells a_ story, 
depicts a series of events, or portrays 
a picture which the composer had in 
mind. The first number, written by 
Francois Schubert, is titled “The 
Bee.’ In this work the composer tells 
you the story of a bee... .” 

It isn’t possible to re-create in cold 
type what happened on a Walter 
Damrosch educational broadcast. 
The broad and deliberate pronunica- 
tion, the interruptions of the or- 
chestra to permit Mr. Damrosch to 
illustrate more specifically at the 
piano keyboard, the kindly, patient, 


and determined attitude of a great | 


man of music who wanted to make 
music a part of the structure of liv- 
ing. All of these were part of a Dam- 
rosch broadcast. 

In his early life in Breslau, Silesia, 
this son of Leopold Damrosch saw 
in his father’s household the galaxy 
of Wagner, Liszt, Von Bulow, Rubin- 
stein, and Clara Schumann. His 
mother created the role of Ortrud in 
Lohengrin. With such a rich child- 
hood experience back of him he 
came to America with his father at 
the age of nine years. 

The details of the life story of 
Walter Damrosch and his contribu- 
tions to the American music scene 
cannot even be outlined here. His 
heroic efforts to build a public un- 
derstanding and acceptance of music 
can only be recognized and saluted. 
He was active in all parts of the 
American music scene—opera, sym- 
phony orchestra, education, editing, 
composing, performing, and pioneer- 
ing in radio. 

It wasn’t just that Walter Dam- 
rosch knew so much music and so 
much about music. So did other mu- 
sicians of his time. But he had also 
the great purpose of helping to make 
music as meaningful to others as it 
was to him. 
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it told to our friends (and to our 
foes) on the far shore? I think our 
broadcasts and records say quite 
plainly, “This is what the audiences 
in the United States listen to on 
their radios and in their concert 
rooms. You are for the moment part 
of an American audience.” Then we 
try to give them a good time. ‘They 
learn that we have no sort of artistic 
censorship—that we listen to Shosta- 
kovich in our concert halls and 
Khatchaturian on our juke boxes 
without fear of the FBI. Our broad- 
casts and records also illustrate our 
mutual independence. We need not 
fear to measure home-grown artists 
with the European yardstick. Last 
spring we recorded a special series 
of programs by young unknowns 
to demonstrate that comforting fact. 
Our programs prove, again, that the 
United States offers hospitality and 
a chance at prosperity to alien mu- 
sicians. Programs involving such men 
as Stravinsky, Bruno Walter, Hinde- 
mith, Rachmaninoff, Schoenberg, 


Casadesus, Kurt Weill are all honest 
advertising for democracy. If we like 
them, we’ll listen to them and no- 
body can say us nay. I have in 
prospect a series of programs which 
will illustrate the progressive stages 
of public school music, in big cities 
and country townships, in primary 
grades and high school. Nowhere else 
in the world is therg such a develop- 
ment in public education, and we 
should display our accomplishments. 

To the average listener in far 
countries, American music means 
American popular music. Our dance 
music and theater music, not only 
as it is written but as it is played, 
is a trade-mark of the United States. 
Nothing will advertise a broadcast 
as being American so easily as a spot 
of Irving Berlin or Cole Porter. Our 
foreign listeners argue that they have 
their own good supply of the stand- 
ard repertory, and that we should 
give them music they cannot get 
from another source. 

That is true, but I still insist upon 
a balanced diet. The world must 
learn that we have something besides 
popular music, something besides 


money to buy foreign performers; 
that our serious composers need not 
blush in international company. A 
Nazi propaganda accusation was that 
our music in itself proved us merely 
frivolous and frenetic; we must an- 
swer any renewal of that charge be- 
fore it is made. 

We are, therefore, in the Voice of 
America, zealous to record all the 
contemporary native composition we 
can gain access to. From the begin- 
ning we have issued a series of 
“American Composer” — transcrip- 
tions, largely of orchestral works 
gleaned from broadcasts. Lately that 
has been supplemented by a series 
which includes soloists and chamber 
groups. Our shortwave people are 
hospitable to American works as 
long as they are news, but they can- 
not accommodate extended composi- 
tions. The recorded programs which 
we send thus have the heaviest re- 
sponsibility for providing a hearing 
for our composers in other lands. 
We give them as much as the traffic 
will bear, but obviously there is no 
guarantee how much our recordings 
of American works will be used 
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abroad. The problem is doubtless 
quite the same elsewhere as it is 
here. Interest in contemporary mu- 
sic is, in any country, you will admit, 
a bit specialized. Only the intellec- 
tually curious and the musically 
knowledgable will accept it in any 
quantity. The more experimental 
and esoteric of our musicians have 
only a small audience at home; we 
cannot reasonably expect a larger 
public in other lands. But we at the 
Voice of America are devoting a 
great deal of our attention to the 
attractive presentation of good per- 
formances of serious native works 
and can only hope that our persist- 
ence will be rewarded by interest 
at the receiving end. 444 





DeLAMARTER 

(Continued from page 17) 
pure in timbre and exact in intona- 
tion, to neurotic speeds. Nor will 
there be the characteristics of the 
tyro: a feverish search for new spots 
to “point up,” mechanical and ar- 
bitrary dynamic contrasts, rhythmic 
distortions. 


At this point the reader may won- 
der what about Toscanini, noted for 
his speed as well as for his many 
other virtuoso traits. The Maestro 
himself, speaking with a fellow con- 
ductor, defined the whole matter of 
tempos, and set a sane rule. As mem- 
ory has it, he said: “A conductor’s 
first task is to determine the acou- 
stics of the hall.” Toscanini implied 
what every experienced and able 
conductor knows: that to achieve 
the right performance, faster speeds 
are necessary in a small concert hall 
than in a large hall with more or 
less “room echo,” as the mechanics 
of radio phrase it. 


Toseanini Judgment 


Lively recollection of Toscanini’s 
concerts over a couple of decades 
produced no example of misjudg- 
ment on his part. ‘The same must be 
said of Pierre Monteux. In his pres- 
ent setting, Toscanini has an audi- 
torium which can be made as dead, 
acoustically, as he wishes it, or as 
reverberating. His orchestra prob- 
ably is as ‘‘fast” as can be found to- 


JIncomparably 
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day. He is heard through a set of 
gadgets that can be as precise as a 
button machine. The speed of the 
hearer’s comprehension, therefore, is 
the only qualification he need con- 
sider. 

Another admirable quality of the 
Maestro’s credo is his sincere devo- 
tion to what the composer set down 
in the score. Let our juvenile “‘indi- 
vidualists” ponder this! After all, 
the composer who wrote the piece 
surely was as good a musician as the 
conductor who couldn’t write it? 

The fact that more “theater” has 
come into the art is not a bad sign; 
it is a gain, a necessary growth. If 
that “theater” is in proportion, is in 
sympathy with the work, true to the 
canons of good taste, we all should 
give thanks. 

In the long run, extravagance de- 
feats itself. But the defeat is slow. 
Our public is too polite, too easily 
“told,” to hurry the crisis. Therefore, 
the extravagant ones, with circus in- 
stincts, and their managerial distrib- 
utors, continue in their profitable 
way until the sensation dics of its 
own weakness. 444 
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or Menotti in the present—must 
make concessions that tend to glorify 
the potentialities of the music, must 
select words—even vowel sounds— 
that sing well, perhaps even sacrifice 
a turn of phrase that would be 
delightful if spoken but would never 
get over the footlights if sung. Every 
composer who has written songs or 
choral works makes some kind of 
choice along the same line, but he 
does not have to be so rigidly care- 
ful as when writing for the stage, 
which demands nothing short of 
eternal vigilance. 

These points about the general 
qualities of scenario and _ libretto 
can be multiplied many times by a 
detailed study of classic examples, 
and should be if the student is to 
gain much knowledge in a short 
time. 

For the next kind of investigation 
—either of his own libretto, if he 
has one, or of one already in exist- 
ence—the student should understand 
how different kinds of dramatic 


moments can be handled from the 
standpoint of timing, pace, color, 
and intensity. Then back again to 
the older dramatic work, preferably 
Mozart, to find out how a master 
did it. For the idea of contrast in 
content and pace the eighteenth 
century opera is unequalled, with ‘its 
formal construction utilizing recita- 
tive as a foil for arias and the excite- 
ment of ensembles for climactic 
points. There is something satisfy- 
ing in having the dryness of a recita- 
tive prepare the ear for the musical 
feast of the ensuing aria. Other eras 
gained much by abandoning this 
formalism and writing an unending 
musical fabric, as in Wagner, but a 
great deal was lost, particularly in 
the feeling of rightness, of inevi- 
tability, in form. The student can 
easily make dramatic highs and lows 
conform with musical cadence and 
profile if such recitative-aria alterna- 
tions are followed, else why do we 
as teachers insist that beginners in 
composition must first learn the 
principles of the phrase and_ the 
small form? 

It is a well-known phenomenon 


in the fugue that stretti lend inten- 
sity to the flow of the musical move- 
ment. The same is true of the 
ensemble on the stage, both dramat- 
ically and musically. The student 
must learn, however, to sense the 
difference of idea and texture in a 
quartet of voices where each indi- 
vidual simply contributes to the 
whole by singing practically the same 
music as the others, and the dra- 
matic ensemble of four voices where 
lines of conflict cross, where each 
person is a vivid character, and 
where musical tension is at its height. 
The first is like a chorale, the second 
like a part of a four-subject fugue. 
Both have their place in opera, but 
where is the best place? This the 
student must also learn, and in 
mastering it he will prepare himself 
for all kinds of abstract music, par- 
ticularly in reference to placement 
of climax and the really sensitive 
elements in form. 


Same Principles 


As a matter of fact, from this 
point on there is not too much 
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difference between writing for the 
stage and writing for any other 
medium. The teacher will certainly 
be alert to point out what fits the 
voice and what does not in matters 
of range, dynamics, and _tessitura; 
balance problems of voices alone, 
relative dynamics of upstage and 
downstage characters, the use of dis- 
sonance, and the characteristics of 
chordal and contrapuntal textures. 
Perhaps the greatest aid to composi- 
tion in other media that can be 
learned best in writing for the stage 
is the increased sense of clarity. No 
matter how beautiful the musical 
line, or how forceful the dramatic 
scene, if the idea being sung by the 
voice does not get past the footlights 
because of competition with the 
orchestra, or because of bad prosody, 
one might better not waste time. If 
a few things about balance are 
learned, and in a stage work they 
must be, this knowledge has great 
benefits in writing for anything else 
—from piano suites to symphonies. 
It is not that the problems are the 
same, but that the principles are 


the same. 444 
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EFORE giving too much credit 


to those eighteenth century 
European princes and lordlings who 
grandly commissioned and __ subsi- 
dized so many compositions which 
became monuments of music, one 
should perhaps look further into the 
record. The record shows that all 
too many of these noblemen who 
were so anxious to be considered 
“patrons of the arts” had almost no 
conception of the worth of the music 
which they themselves had commis- 
sioned. Such a case in point comes 
to light with the famous Branden- 
burg Concertos, one of the great 
Bach’s most immortal achievements 
in orchestral music. They were com- 
missioned by Christian Ludwig, 
Margrave of Brandenburg. So little 
importance did that nobleman at- 
tach to them that there is absolutely 
no evidence of their ever having 
been publicly performed at his 
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court, despite the fact that the Mar- 
grave maintained an adequate or- 
chestra and passed as a very great 
patron of the arts. And when he 
died, they were inventoried merely 
as a miscellaneous collection of “con- 
certos by different masters and for 
various instruments,” and sold for 
a negligible amount. 


HEN the manuscript of Rim- 

sky-Korsakov’s Capriccio Es- 
pagnol received its first reading 
through by the orchestra-of the Im- 
perial- Russian Opera House in St. 
Petersburg, the players were so de- 
lighted with the interesting parts 
and solo passages for all the instru- 
ments that they applauded the work 
again and again. The composer, 
touched by the warmth of their ap- 
proval at the very first hearing of 
his new opus, promptly decided to 
dedicate the number to the whole 
lot of them! And their sixty-seven 
names are all listed on the original 
title page of the first edition of the 
published score. 
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throughout, made much of the eve- 
ning worth while. Hot Lips Page, 
Jimmy McPartland, and Red Allen 
all gave the uproar a convincing 
validity, as trumpet-playing of that 
calibre would give a hearty endorse- 
ment to any movement in jazz that 
could legitimately employ it. Reviv- 
any trend may be initiated 
without the recruiting of new sup- 
porters, but they cannot be sustained 


als of 


without them, and it seems evident 
that Dixieland’s reassertion is too 
strong to be led to a midterm fad 
on the part of school children, or 
a fashionable divergence on the part 
of the smart set. You need only 
spend a couple of hours with the 
teen-agers at Stuyvesant Casino to 
know better. 

Just to make sure the four-beat 
brand of Dixieland was holding up, 
I stopped in at Nick’s the other 
night and found Pee Wee Erwin 
having things his own satisfying way, 
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playing his trumpet in the same 
resourcefully strong manner in which 
he used to captain Tommy Dorsey’s 
trumpet section in the late thirties, 
However endearingly the founding 
fathers, who play drums, pianos, and 
basses at Jimmy Ryan’s and the 
Second Avenue outlets occasionally, 
may be regarded by those who ten- 
derly watched the faltering ascent of 
jazz up the years, their method of 
keeping time is one that only rarely 
creeps in at Nick’s and Eddie Con- 
don’s. ‘The snapping of the double 
bass’s strings against the fingerboard 
is percussion—a function that rightly 
belongs to the drummer—and usually 
identifies a bassist who wishes to con- 
ceal his inaccuracies. The difference 
between that method of the prim- 
itives and the usual bass playing at 
Nick’s and Condon’s, where the full, 
round tones of the bass delineate the 
beat in walks and runs and give the 
rhythm an anchoring depth, is im- 
mediately obvious. 


Younger at Nick’s 


The audience at Nick’s seems 
younger than it used to be. The 
listening nucleus in other days was 
made up of couples of early middle 
age, who were periodically returning 
to a music that rekindled, presum- 
ably, photo-album memories clut- 
tered with raccoon coats and hip 
flasks. There was an earnestness to 
their listening to the standard pieces 
—“That’s A’Plenty,” “Panama,” and 
“Muskrat Ramble,”’—that the newest 
wave of Dixieland followers did not 
seem to manifest the evening I ob- 
served them. Dixieland does, in fact, 
possess an infectious sensuousness, 
and since it gives one much to feel 
and little.to think about, it is logical 
that a fresh set of youngsters would 
inevitably discover it for themselves 
and adopt it with the untempered 
passion of the convert. The simple- 
ness, the lack of complication inher- 
ent in Dixieland, invites the partici- 
pation of the foot-pounding listen- 
ers, and it is possible that this factor 
of sharing something with the per- 
former has served mainly to siphon 
off the audience of those avant-garde 
musicians who hoped they were 
carrying jazz to a higher technical, 
if not intellectual, level, but who 
finally became so private in their 
ideas as to exclude all but their 
colleagues and their more studious 
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adherents. It is possible, too, that 
the sometimes mentioned idea of 
Dixieland’s being only a tributary 
feeding the main body of popular 
American music is a fallacious one, 
since the public, which must under- 
write a trend and thereby exercises 
some control over it, consistently 
discards the modern and returns to 
the old. It could well be that Dixie- 
land is an end in itself, the lake 
without an outlet from which the 
so-called progressive movements in 
jazz rise like vapor, are visible for 
a short time and then disappear 
forever. 

The current tendency to look 
backward to old and familiar styles 
is not only nourishing Dixieland 
but is encouraging the formation of 
large dance orchestras that feature 
the big-band (fifteen to twenty mem- 
bers, that is) idiom of more than a 
decade ago. The justified success of 
Duke Ellington’s concert perform- 
ances a few years ago attracted the 
attention of such other orchestra 
leaders as Woody Herman and Stan 
Kenton, who sought to emulate 
Ellington’s achievements in the field, 
and led them to feature music suite- 
like in form, suggestive of Gershwin. 
But this gradually cluttered its mel- 
ody line and beat with instrumental 
and drum complications that became 
more and more unjazzlike and finally 
moved Kenton to forsake altogether 
the playing of music for dancing. 
It is understandable that such mu- 
Sicians, with curious minds, enter- 
prising spirits, and a remarkable 
ability for surrounding themselves 
with excellent composers, arrangers, 
and performers, would develop a 
downright restlessness at playing the 
foolish and repetitive ballads de- 
manded of them by the sentimental 
public and the sales conscious record 
companies. But the progressive music 
advertised by these special organiza- 
tions seems to have fallen between 
two schools and, apart from the cult 
developed and kept through Ken- 
ton’s personal magnetism, it has be- 
come evident that the popular music 
fans, who pay their way financially, 
are either going to have easily mem- 
orized tunes convenient to dance to, 
or fast pieces with ad lib instru- 
mental solos arranged in time-tested 
styles. The newest case in point has 
been the fond acceptance of Colum- 
bia's album made up of the 1938 
Carnegie Hall concert by Benny 
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Goodman and his group of the 
old days. 

However representative of this 
second revival the three name or- 
chestras I recently caught up with 
around town may be I couldn't say, 
but Jimmy Dorsey, Ralph Flanagan, 
and Ray Anthony seem to be hitting 
the high spots of success these days, 
from a commercial point of view, 
and I’d like to touch on them 
briefly for that reason. Dorsey’s or- 
ganization is sparked by several key 
men of the old Bob Crosby Dixie- 
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land orchestra of the thirties, and 
while he has retained a few of his 
old arrangements in case somebody 
requests them, the stress is on loose 
Dixieland arrangements, and even a 
small Dixieland combination within 
the parent band. Dorsey and_ his 
men seem to enjoy their work within 
this framework of the band’s latest 
remodeling. 

Despite the position of the band- 
stand in the Statler’s Cafe Rouge, 
that leaves the bulk of the customers 
seated in deep left and right field 
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where it is all too easy to lose many 
of the musical asides, Ralph Flanagan 
and Ray Anthony, with their associ- 
ates, showed up quite well there. 
Both groups played with workman- 
like confidence, as if the reed arrange- 
ments of clarinet, alto and tenor 
saxophones, and the clasp-muted fill- 
ins by the brass section were original 
and not lifted lock, stock, and barrel 
from the Glenn Miller period of big- 
band jazz development. Flanagan, 
who was a staff arranger for RCA- 
Victor, was asked by that company 


to form a studio orchestra last spring 
for the purpose of recording an 
album of popular tunes in the Glenn 
Miller manner. The large sale of the 
records made Flanagan’s retention 
of the organization a sensible thing, 
and his booking agent had had no 
trouble in mapping a working sched- 
ule for the band eight months in 
advance. Flanagan even uses the 
Miller reed combination on his fast 
pieces—he gives swing renditions to 
spirituals and military marches. Mil- 
ler seldom uses much open reed 
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harmony on such numbers, wishing 
to save his pretty sounds for pretty 
ballads and not wishing to throw 
them away in pieces where the ex- 
citement of the tempo and the big 
heated brass passages sustain sufh- 
ciently the interest of the listeners. 
Flanagan, who seems a little ill at 
ease on the stand, sits at the piano 
now and then, rarely featuring him- 
self as soloist, however, and more 
often moves restlessly around in 
front, or talks to the dancers. None 
of his men stood out as individual- 
istic instrumentalists with the excep- 
tion of one young and _ technically 
fine trombonist. 

Ray Anthony’s group seems to 
have a little more personality than 
Flanagan’s in their playing and An- 
thony, a self-possessed chap, is as 
much at home talking over the pub- 
lic-address system as he is blowing 
his trumpet, a chore he accomplishes 
very well indeed. There was one 
unfortunate flare-up of exhibitionism 
in the Anthony group when, during 
one piece, he led all of his men who 
played wind instruments, around 
and among the tables of the Cafe 
Rouge in Indian file, taking, in fact, 
so devious a route that I worried 
over the possibility of their not 
finding their way back to the stand 
before the selection was supposed to 
be over. I doubt if anybody could 
tell you what it was they were play- 
ing. When sticking solely to their 
music, though, it is evident that 
Anthony’s band has a repertoire of 
slightly more intelligent arrange- 
ments than Flanagan’s. His trumpet 
soloing breaks up the unrelieved 
monotony of section or unison pas- 
sages that Flanagan employs too 
often. 


Few Guitars 


The guitar is currently out of 
favor as a rhythm instrument, a 
victim of the notion that it “binds 
up” the beat, and both orchestras 
are dutifully without one. Flanagan, 
moreover, lets his drummer and his 
bassist, whose instrument is ampli- 
fied, carry the rhythm by themselves, 
but Anthony keeps his pianist work- 
ing along. The personnel of each 
band seem to be very young, al- 
though nonetheless capable, and no 
doubt this may be laid to the heavy 
rate of retirement from such musical 
units that must keep travelling by 
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bus and train to find new customers 
for their product. It’s a young man’s 
game at best, and both Flanagan 
and Anthony are young. 


Bop City Exit 


Nothing more clearly depicts the 
slump in advanced jazz as played by 
its small group exponents than the 
fact that Bop City, which had nour- 
ished such rewarding outfits as the 
George Shearing quintet and the 
Woody Herman orchestra, felt 
obliged, before closing completely 
last fall, to stage a musical review cov- 
ering the history of jazz. This is in 
keeping, of course, with everybody’s 
interest in yesterday’s music, but the 
show under discussion seemed to be 
mainly an excuse for a choreography 
filled with writhing chorus girls and 
a comedy team whose stock act was 
beating one another about the head 
and shoulders. A few gleanings from 
Fletcher Henderson’s past triumphs 
as a composer and arranger tried to 
lend the show some authenticity, and 
thanks to a physical beat that the 
performers responded to convincing- 
ly enough, the performance had its 
moments, but it marked the end of 
Bop at Bop City. Its closing left, in 
midtown Manhattan, only one last 
hangout of any stature for those en- 
thusiasts who have steadfastly fol- 
lowed and observed whatever super- 
structure the musicians who went 
farther afield have built upon the 
broad base of the earlier styles. Bird- 
land, on Broadway, still struggles 
on, and I was on hand there a short 
time ago to listen to Erroll Garner’s 
limpid touch. His piano playing is 
emotional, and his single-finger work 
falls into repetitions and an occa- 
sional cliché, but his ideas and ex- 
ecution are so fresh that I found his 
part of the evening at Birdland a 
very enjoyable one. Garner is not a 
Bop pianist in any sense of the word; 
there is no scientific formula which 
governs his playing, and I’m always 
a little surprised to find him on a 
program largely concerned with Bop 
musicians. His selections are nearly 
always unusual and those that are 
not are treated in a highly original 
way that makes them seem like un- 
usual choices. 

Bud Powell, another pianist, was 
also on hand with his group, and 
Powell is of the Bop clique. He 
seems too intense to adopt Garner’s 
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playful attitude toward many of the 
tunes, but sits in a serious, cross- 
legged fashion, concentrates on the 
keyboard and, not _ surprisingly, 
comes up with a_ rather studied 
interpretation of his choices. A com- 
bination playing unadulterated Bop 
took over once in a while and fea- 
tured, besides piano, bass, and drums, 
a trumpet and a baritone saxophone. 
It sounded exactly like every other 
Bop group I’ve ever heard, jamming 
clusters of notes into short spaces, 
that always remind me of the runs 


2 


musicians play when warming up 
before a rehearsal. The one-cymbal 
drumming is broken up by ‘unsettling 
bass drum pedal kicks, and yet this 
playing seems to command the re- 
spect of most musicians, who often 
hear their music in terms of the 
difficulty of execution. And however 
sterile Bop may be aesthetically, it 
does require highly versatile musi- 
cians to play it, and certainly the 
movement itself left a few worth- 
while deposits on the shore before 
its tide ebbed. 444 
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(Continued from page 19) 


good music from them without the 
help of any employees. 

We had two choirs. The Protestant 
choir was the stronger but we ob- 
tained proper permission from eccle- 
siastical authorities, and one big 
choir was developed for both serv- 
ices. ‘To hear them singing church 
music is moving and very satisfying, 
and no small test of their musical 
capacity and their good training. 


The head of our board bought them 
50 beautiful choir robes. 

I have mentioned music apprecia- 
tion. It requires a good reproducing 
instrument and a considerable num- 
ber of records. The Red Cross helped 
us in these regards as well as in 
many others. It is important that 
your music director be someone who 
can develop good connections, or 
better still, have them already. 

In every mental hospital there are 
a few patients with considerable 
talent and perhaps with musical edu- 
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cation. Although they are not well 
enough to go home, they are well 
enough to play inspiringly in the 
hospital and perhaps to sing well. 
It is cruelty, we contend, to confine 
such persons’ activity to helping 
with the housework and _ reading 
somebody’s discarded magazines, 
though these are both honorable 
activities. It is also an enormous 
waste of human talent to let such 
people sit around instead of culti- 
vating their gift and using it for 
their own pleasure as well as for the 
benefit of other patients. 

Presently the time came when 
some of these talented patients 
needed a place to practice. It is hard 
to practice in the sitting room of a 
ward where eighty people live. It is 
dificult to concentrate when a lot of 
things are going on, and the other 
seventy-nine may not like to hear 
the musician go over and over a 
passage that evades mastery. If it 
is difficult for the pianist, it may be 
impossible for the cornetist and the 
vocalist. To be sure, in one of the 
men’s wards quite a little practice 
went on, but men stand noise more 
stoically than women. We _ needed 
practice rooms, so we knocked a hole 
in a basement wall and filled up 
some arches and made four practice 
rooms adjacent to the music depart- 
ment. We did nothing specific to 
prevent transmission of sound, but 
since the partitions between the 
rooms are of hollow tile, the noise 
in one is not disturbing in the next. 
The rooms were painted different 
colors, and many a woman patient 
has exclaimed over the pastel shades. 
They can be told to practice in the 
Blue Room today the Green Room 
tomorrow. 


Talented Patients 


Perhaps too much has been said 
about the talented patients, but I 
think the musical director has just 
as much right to take special pride 
in some talented patient as a surgeon 
has to be absorbed in a_ puzzling 
surgical case. Neither the surgeon 
nor the music therapist should be ex- 
pected to lead an entirely humdrum 
life. Leaving the talented, we find 
many patients who are only elemen- 
tarily musical. They cannot sing; 
they cannot play any particular in- 
strument, but they can be enlisted 
in a rhythm band. A rather dilapi- 
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dated looking patient from one of the 
wards where long-time cases accumu- 
late came in on some errand one day 
day and proceeded to everybody’s 
surprise to tackle the xylophone. She 
now plays it very creditably, and en- 
joys doing it. The washboard, colan- 
der, and other domestic implements 
lend themselves to rhythm if only 
there is a piano around supplying a 
bit of melody. The comb and the 
harmonica also can be coaxed into 
melody and the patient gets away 
from the crowd. 

Lists of activities are sometimes 
deadly, but I venture to run over 
rapidly a list of things that our 
music department is doing with and 
for our patients. Every ward in the 
hospital is reached sometime or 
other, and here is a brief list of the 
things that are going on: band, 
choir, community sing, dance or- 
chestra, men’s glee club, women’s 
glee club, jam session, lessons, music 
study, opera listening, piano ensem- 
ble, practice, rhythm band, sight 
singing, small chorus, small ensem- 
bles, theory (three sections), ward ac- 
tivity performances weekly. Recorded 
music played in the shock therapy 
waiting room has relieved tension and 
apprehension,. and helped personnel 
to do their work better.The recrea- 
tion department was helped to re- 
establish folk dancing which had 
been in abeyance several years. 


Personnel Needs 


Now all this activity takes people. 
People cost money, but I know from 
experience in- other places that a 
department consisting of one person 
cannot accomplish activities widely 
scattered through a_ hospital. We 
have by no means been reckless in 
our expenditures on salaries, and 
have never succeeded in getting an 
adequate salary for an assistant di- 
rector, though one is needed. We 
have had some help from Gray 
Ladies of the Red Cross, a half day 
or perhaps two half days a week 
from a worker. Our very cooperative 
director of nursing has made it pos- 
sible for three or four musicians of 
different kinds to give a couple of 
hours on various days to teaching 
either fretted instruments or wind 
instruments. Once in awhile a physi- 
cian or nurse or some other person 
gives a bit of help, often not expert. 
An accomplished piano teacher gave 
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us a day a week for many months, 
and other volunteers have donated 
smaller portions of time. 

In what ways can one expect to 
reach a large number of patients 
through music? Probably most of us 
start with singing. A skillful leader 
can go into any kind of ward and 
gather a surprising number of pa- 
tients into joint vocalization. No 
doubt everybody has done singing 
at some time, perhaps very poor 
singing. Even those who cannot carry 
a tune can be heard singing when 





left to themselves. The music de- 
partment that does nothing more 
than get groups of patients singing 
is very useful, and perhaps that is as 
far as some departments have been 
encouraged to go. But one need not 
stop there, provided resources are 
available to carry the work farther. 

The next step might be to help 
individuals with their singing and 
give them the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they are expressing them- 
selves better. This means that some- 
one in the music department under- 








for band — 


FESTIVE PROCESSIONAL (B-C) 


ROMANTIC TONE POEM (B-C) 


for orchestra — 


(A-B) 


for chorus — 


| LIKE IT HERE (SATB) 


RIVER BOY (SATB & SSA) . 


EVENING SONG (SSA) . 


Recommended Publications 


AMERICAN HOLIDAY—Overture (B) . a eee 
1950-51 Wisc. State List (Full 5.00, Symph. 8.00) 


1950-51 Penna. State List (Full 4.00, Symph. 6.50) 


(Full 4.00, Symph. 6.50) 


OVERTURE AND ALLEGRO FROM LA SULTANE 


(Score 2.00, Orch. parts 4.00) 


THE LEGEND OF THE ARKANSAS TRAVELER (B) . 
(Score 2.00, Orch. parts 3.50) 


FRIENDSHIP AND FREEDOM (SATB) . 


TO MAKE A GARDEN GROW (SATB & SSA) . 
FROM THE DEPTHS—Psalm 130 (SATB) . 


Samples of chorus music sent to choral directors on request 
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. Lucien Cailliet 
Bruce C. Beach 


. Lucien Cailliet 


Couperin - Milhaud 


Harl McDonald 


. Clay Boland .20 
. Parks Grant .20 
Miller - Elkan .20 
John T. Howard .20 
N. L. Norden .18 
A. L. Scarmolin .16 
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stands the theory of singing and has 
the patience to pass technique along. 
We are not likely to develop a great 
singer in a mental hospital, but some 
fine voices may be made smooth in- 
stead of remaining raucous. When 
this has been done, the pupil is set 
to entertain others. Similar methods 
are used for instrumentalists. One 
schemes incessantly to improve the 
confidence of those who have ill 
withstood the battering of the world, 
and the worse battering of their own 


incertitude. In such an emotional 


TWO BOOKS. 


outlet many a patient finds solace 
and hope. 

It is difficult for one who is close 
to a project to assess judicially its 
benefits. People have told me that 
the patients are easier to care for 
since music has come into their 
lives. They are more inclined to 
sing in the evening and then go to 
sleep. They are likely to feel more 
cheerful during the day. Thus an- 
other resource has been applied to 
relieve tension and mitigate unpleas- 
ant moods. Unresponsive patients are 
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led to play together. One hears con- 
siderable spontaneous music. ‘This 
may take the form of individual sing- 
ing, humming, or whistling, or little 
groups can be heard participating, 
Every now and then a patient unex- 
pectedly calls on his relatives for an 
instrument and proceeds to make 
his own music. The discomforts of 
leaving home and going to an insti- 
tution where someone else directs 
one’s life, where space is scant, and 
where some of one’s fellows are, to 
some extent, disagreeable compan- 
ions should be mitigated as far and 
as skillfully as possible. We believe 
that our program has, in general, 
accomplished some of this mitiga- 


tion. 444 


February Chronicle 


February 1. Victor Herbert was born 
on this day in 1859. 


February 2. Both Fritz Kreisler and 
Jascha Heifetz have birthdays to- 
day. Good day for string players to 
get in that extra hour of practice. 


February 4. Adolphe Sax died on 
this day in 1894. His chief inven- 
tion, the saxophone, has been con- 
signed to a thousand deaths since 
then, but still lives on as a stalwart 
in the band and in the dance or- 
chestra. 


February 10. Tales of Hoffman had 
its first performance this day in 
1881. Review the “Barcarolle.” 


February 12. “Rhapsody in Blue” 
had its first hearing seventeen years 


ago. 


February 17. On this night in 1889, 
Gounod called the just - played 
Symphony in D Minor by Cesar 
Frank “incompetence carried to 
dogmatic length” and exclaimed, 
“Whoever heard of an English 
horn in a symphony?” Lots of peo- 
ple have heard an English horn 
in this symphony since Gounod’s 
day. 


Three men who wrote 
a lot of good practice material 
were born on this date: Czerny, 
de Beriot, and Vieuxtemps. Prac- 
tice day for pianists and fiddlers. 


February 20. 


February 25. Myra Hess lights can- 
dles today—62 of them. 
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KREVIT 


(Continued from page 13) 


paying: the actual money laid out 
is a total loss, because the child has 
not learned anything from one or 
two years of such study that can be 
called a return in terms of real play- 
ing. And the greater loss is the in- 
tangible one: the loss of the joy 
of constructive learning and achieve- 
ment in an art that children come 
to with zeal. Whenever parents are 
interested enough to try to find the 
reasons why Johnny started with a 
bang and ended with a bust, they 
begin to look around for informative 
material to read and lectures and 
forums to attend. That is where the 
responsible teacher should do a good 
public relations job. He should bring 
this information to community cen- 
ters, PTA meetings, and other agen- 
cies whose function is to keep par- 
ents well informed. In these contacts 
one clear fact should be brought 
home: get competent instruction, 
the best you can afford. Find out 
about the teacher’s background and 
experience, and the “life-span” of his 
average student. If the prospective 
teacher can satisfy the parent on 
these three counts: background, ex- 


perience, and successful students, 
whatever the additional fee it will 
bring a rich interest. 444 





Was He Fooling? 


AS Brahms poking fun at the 

learned professors of the Uni- 
versity of Breslau when he wrote 
his “Academic Festival Overture?” 
The composition had been written 
to serve as the formal return ex- 
pected of a recipient of the degree 
of Ph.D. honoris causa, which 
Brahms received in 1880. 

The citation by the University 
had given Brahms the formidable 
description of artis musicae severioris 
in Germania nunc princeps (now 
the leader in Germany, in music of 
the more severe order), and many 
critics have evinced a “touch of sus- 
picion” that it was tongue-in-cheek 
acknowledgment of this thundering 
title which prompted Brahms to in- 
sert in the middle of this overture, 
where the development might nor- 
mally be expected, the melody of an 
uproarious, festive student song—and 
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later, melodies which were popular 
at the Studentenkneipen, or stu- 
dents’ beer parties. To cap it all, the 
overture ends shouting the famous 
Gaudeamus igitur, a song of joyous 
revelry known to students of all 
lands. 

But was Brahms really indulging in 
irony at the expense of the learned 
academicians all seated in the front 
rows? Perhaps many of them did in- 
deed go away with an uncomfortable 
feeling that their “leg had _ been 
pulled,” but they have never been 
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able to prove it, for into the midst 
of the joyous revelry Brahms had 
introduced also elements of an en- 
tirely different nature, such as the 
irreproachably dignified Der Landes- 
vater (Father of our Country), an 
eminently serious song; also the 
magnificent student hymn, Wir hat- 
ten gebauet ein staitliches Haus (We 
had built a stately home). Still the 
“touch of suspicion” persists; the 
music in sum was certainly splendid 
—but “Papa” Brahms was known to 
be... deep! 
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PAULSON 


(Continued from page 29) 


tions, the first of which will be an- 
swered in the remainder of this 
article. The second question, and 
other material brought out by read- 
ers’ questions and additional thought 
on the part of the writer, will be 
considered in future issues of Music 
Journal. 

The questions are: what are the 
several considerations in  establish- 
ing good audio-video programming 





for your musical group; what are 
the factors which modify the pro- 
gram you might select as the best 
from an audio-video standpoint? 
(Audio-video is used here as a single 
expression to denote the visual as 
well as the musical aspects of pro- 
gram planning.) 

The answer to the first question 
must be given in several parts, but 
the most important consideration is 
still, of course, a musical one. Each 
piece of music to be programmed 
must be examined in the light of its 
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mood, rhythm, tempo, key, mode, 
and dynamic level, and be given a 
spot where it is compatible with its 
neighboring pieces. The make-up 
and mood of the audience must be 
considered. Little need be said 
about this aspect of programming, 
except a plea for the use of ingenu- 
ity by the program planner. There 
is no law which says a piece of music 
must be performed exactly as writ- 
ten. Anyone can be an arranger, and 
a good one, by utilizing any musical 
resource at hand to change the 
sound and the picture of his organi- 
zation. For example, have you no- 
ticed the enthusiasm from both your 
audience and your chorus for a per- 
formance of “Dry Bones,’ which is 
done entirely with musical noise- 
makers? Or a rendition of such an 
old chestnut as Dix’s “The Trum- 
peter” with a part written in for a 
local trumpet virtuoso? 


Visual Considerations 


The remaining considerations are 
entirely visual, but will ordinarily 
affect the rundown of a_ program 
which has been organized with only 
musical considerations in mind. The 
first is costuming. Changes in cos- 
tume during a concert will quickly 
point up the varying flavors of the 
music being presented. Of course, it 
is true that few organizations or in- 
dividuals can afford to equip them- 
selves with several changes of cloth- 
ing, but costuming does not imply 
uniformity of dress. Every high 
school student probably owns a dark _ 
suit or dress and a sweater and slack 
combination. These two outfits, 
coupled with the choir robes all 
schools seem to possess, would afford 
three costume changes for a concert. 
In addition, specific costumes for 
specialty acts can somehow be pur- 
loined from sewing classes or other 
sources. Certainly costume changes 
are somewhat of a nuisance in a 
musical concert. Certainly — these 
changes might require juggling the 
program and reassigning parts to 
allow time for every change. But the 
nuisance and juggling would quick- 
ly be forgotten when you felt the 
first reaction from your audience. 

Does your group appear, season 
after season, in the same formation? 
This is an important consideration 
in good programming. The forma- 
tion will, of course, depend on the 
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music being performed, but con- 
versely, the music should be so 
chosen that the group’s arrangement 
can be changed from time to time. 
Here again the highest order of in- 
genuity is required, for the group- 
ing will depend entirely on the 
music, and will vary from number 
to number, according to the arrange- 
ment, solo parts, accompaniment, 
etc. If you can make your group ap- 
pear relaxed and comfortable, yet 
seem completely in the mood of the 
music being performed, your audi- 
ence will appreciate that music so 
much more. Closely related to the 
arrangement of the group is_ the 
number of performers utilized for a 
particular number, It is strikingly 
effective to use a small group in the 
performance of a quiet or intimate 
piece of music, saving the full group 
for more majestic works. 


Movement 


Closely coupled with the forma- 
tions of a musical group are its 
movements to achieve those forma- 
tions. A movement can be of any 
magnitude from a hand gesture by 
a single individual to a mass exodus 
from the stage by the entire group. 
A movement can be a dance, a walk, 
a sway, or a shuffle. It can be made 
by one or more non-musical indi- 
viduals while the remainder of the 
group provides a musical and _pic- 
torial background. The movement, 
or staging, or choreography, to use 
the fanciest term, employed by your 
group on the concert stage might 
best be planned and rehearsed by a 
local dance teacher, if it is to possess 
grace and precision and vitality and 
meaning compatible with your mus- 
ical presentation. But in any case 
the total effort is small when meas- 
ured against the increase in the in- 
terest value of your musical per- 
formance. 

The stage setting must be consid- 
ered in the process of programming. 
Usually little can be done about 
changing sets during a concert, since 
sets are costly to construct and trans- 
port, and time-consuming to change 
unless excellent facilities are avail- 
able to the stage manager. However, 
the appearance of the basic stage set 
used will have a marked effect on 
the over-all quality of the perform- 
ance. At least the set should not be 
and its color scheme 


distracting, 
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should harmonize with the costum- 
ing color scheme. In addition, it is 
possible to use small props or set 
pieces to portray clearly the mood 


or action implied in a piece of 


music. For instance, a table and sev- 
eral chairs provided for a_ small 
group singing the 
Song” 
change from the row-by-row arrange- 
ment of the full glee club standing 
awkwardly to sing the same song. 

The costuming, choreography, and 
Stage-setting considerations men- 


“Whiffenpoof 
would provide a refreshing 





tioned above are best tied together 
with careful and imaginative light- 
ing of the group. Space does not 
permit a detailed analysis of the 
theories of the types of lighting 
available to the program planner. 
Furthermore, the types of lighting 
will vary with the auditorium equip- 
ment and the capabilities of the lo- 
cal electrician. The imaginative pro- 
gram planner will experiment with 
both the color and the level of the 
front lighting, back lighting, side 
lighting, spot lighting, and silhou- 
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y TWO VIOLINS unaccompanied: 
4 Paul Arma—LITTLE FRENCH DANCES, in Ist pos. .90 
p K. P. E. Bach—2 DUOS. 1.25 
4 Fe F. Bach—SONATA IN Eb. ve 1.25 
~ 1. Engels—27 DUETS OF GREAT MASTERS: Tebdabiiin, ‘Bach, ae ci re 
% Erich Doflein—BICINIA, 20 2-part Fantasias (16th cent.) ......cccccccceo : . ame 
4 EASY LITTLE DUOS (Frohes Duospiel) in Ist pos.. in| Sa 
y VOL. 3—HUNGARIAN DUETS: Bartok, Kadosa, Seiber.............. 1.50 
4 OLD FRENCH DUETS... 1.50 
4 Paul Hindemith—14 DUETS in Ist pos.. eis em 
j L. Julien-Rosseau—6 LITTLE DUETS, in Ist pos. needa ele von @@. 40 
4 Simon Leduc—3 SHORT SONATAS... Ceeseranirs mee 
% W. A. Mozart—GERMAN DANCES, Vol. Fell... . eo. 1.25 
V 6 VIENNESE SONATAS (Violin | in Ist pet bi i aes, 
% K. Roeseling—5 LITTLE PIECES, in Ist Pos. 90 
% Carl Stamitz—3 DUETTOS, OP. 27.. 1.75 
4 THREE VIOLINS unaccompanied: 
4 Paul Arma—LITTLE OLD FRENCH AIRS, in Ist pos .90 
4 Ottmar Gerster—LITTLE FESTIVAL MUSIC, in Ist pos 1.00 
4 G. F. Handel—SONATA 1.50 

J. J. Fux—SONATA A TRE 1.25 
4 J. J. Quantz—SONATA FOR 3 VIOLINS (2 copies in set) 1.25 
\ FOUR VIOLINS unaccompanied: 

H. H. Altvater—FOUR PORTRAITS. 1.00 
N Philip Gordon—4 MELODIOUS PIECES, in 1st pos 2.00 
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Send for the AMP Instrumental Catalogue, 
containing complete listings. 
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New York City 19, N. Y. 
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ette lighting employed on all or part 
of his group in the course of a com- 
plete program. If nothing else is 
done with the group, the use of 
lighting changes will still have a 
striking dramatic effect, and add vi- 
tality to a program which might 
otherwise be quite ordinary. 

Some people will argue that all of 
the considerations mentioned in this 
article will serve merely to detract 
from the music being presented by 
the group. This statement can quite 
possibly be true, but in that case, it 





{= a 


is an indication that the costumes 
or lights or some other effect are not 
in good taste. Any effect properly 
designed and balanced against the 
music being performed will never 
detract from that music, but will en- 
hance it and will linger with the 
listener long after the melody has 
been forgotten. 

Whether they like it or not, the 
directors of choral groups will be in 
competition with television perform- 
ances in the near future—unless they 
decide to do something, too. 444 
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— CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS — 


a Male T dies 


Oh, Caesar, Great Wert Thou, From “The King’s Henchmen” 














| 
| No Price 
|| 4466 .12 Tricolor 
| 4467 .15 ~~ Plantation Love Song 
4830 .18 Hymn to the Virgin (XIV. cent.) 
4831 .15 Before the Shrine (Breton) 
4832 .20 Mayday Carol (Essex County) 
4833 .18 The Well Beloved (Armenian) 
4834 .16 My Johnny Was a Shoemaker (English) 
| 4835 .16 Hame, Hame, Hame (Scotch) 
5671 .30 Waters Ripple and Flow (Czech-Slovak) 
| 6118 .16 
| 6636 .15 Make Thee Now, Dearest (Czecho-Slovak) 
| 6637 .20 Song to Bohemia (Czecho-Slovak) 
| 
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| 119 WEST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





















Recommended for Youngsters! 
THEORY IN COLOR 


by LUCILLE WILMOT 


Here is a most unique way in which 
to teach the A, B, C’s of Music 
to the very young beginner. 


EASY, ENTERTAINING, MADE MOST UNDERSTANDABLE 
THROUGH THE USE OF COLOR AND PICTURES. PICTURES 
TO BE COLORED BY CHILD. WONDERFUL FOR CHILDREN 
FROM 5 YEARS OLD AND UP. 


Learn more about this outstanding book by 
sending for sample pages. Address Dept. MJ. 
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FRIEDRICH 


(Continued from page 21) 


“The child should learn to asso- 
ciate the line with the actual place 
on the piano where a note must be 
struck. By degrees you can add the 
other lines, each time by ‘placing’ 
them directly on to the keyboard, 
and follow this with the spaces. It is 
quite surprising how quickly a child 
will learn to strike the right note 
just from the line indication or 
space indication without knowing 
what that note is called.+ 

“This way of getting the child to 
realize how to transfer marks on 
paper to sounds produced from the 
keyboard actually cuts out a mental 
process, the learning of note-names, 
and it is always an advantage to sim- 
plify things in that way for a child’s 
assimilation of anything he has to 
learn.” 


Spelling vs. Reading 


So even the blind can see the ad- 
vantages of such a way of presenting 
music notation for better reading on 
the keyboard, yet most piano teach- 
ers completely ignore this expert ad- 
vice and continue to teach _ begin- 
ners to spell before they learn to 
read notation, with the result that 
g5 per cent of the students never do 


learn to read music satisfactorily. 


What can be done about this? 
When I tried to explain to a young 
lady graduate of a famous conserva- 
tory of music that music reading can __ 
precede music spelling as a shorter — 
way to achievement, she assured me 
that she was ‘“‘not interested in short- 
cuts.” Yet when her husband, a non- 
musician, saw the book under dis- 
cussion, he sat down at the piano 
and began to play from standard 
music notation with both hands to- 
gether. The shock of an absolute be- 
ginner being able to do this without 
formal instruction convinced the 
young lady so thoroughly that she is 
currently writing a beginner’s book 
for electric organ which incorporates 
this approach to reading music visu- 
ally. She cannot now understand 
why other teachers do not see the 
advantages of this procedure, al- ° 
though she herself was such a 
teacher only a few months ago. The 
answer seems to be that “the proof 


+ The italics are his. 
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of the pudding is in the eating.” Un- 
less the teacher will try a new meth- 
od, he will never learn how effective 
it can be. 

Karl Gehrkens is reported to have 
said in his classroom that there are 
no dumb students, only dumb teach- 
ers. Truly, if the student does not 
learn, it may well be because the 
teacher does not know how to teach. 
As long as 95 per cent of our piano 
students do not learn to read music 
effectively, it is probably because the 
piano teacher is not properly teach- 
ing music reading at the keyboard. 

According to an unbiased survey 
made for the American Music Con- 
ference, only 2.8 per cent of players 
taking lessons believe that the teach- 
ing of music cannot be improved. 
Are our students getting ahead of us 
in understanding what is wrong 
with music education? We have had 
available an educationally and psy- 
chologically sound way of improv- 
ing music education at the piano for 
some time, yet few teachers have 
tried to understand it or to use it. 
Why not? 

In his lecture “The Pursuit of Ig- 
norance,” Dr. Irving J. Lee, profes- 
sor of psychology at Northwestern 
University, talks about the “wall of 
allness” which prevents the average 
person from extending the frontiers 
of his personal knowledge. He gets 
convictions too early in life or ac- 
cepts a way of doing a certain thing 
from a mental inertia that never 
questions the method involved. Such 
a person might well be called un- 
teachable because his mind is closed 
to new ideas. 

Can it be that piano teachers are 
unteachable as far as music reading 
is concerned? Each one of us can best 
answer that question for himself. 444 


Big Show 


HEN Johann Strauss, the fa- 
mous “Waltz King,” visited 
America in 1872 he was invited to 
conduct a concert of his works at 
Boston’s now-legendary International 
Peace Jubilee of that year. He ar- 
rived to find an orchestra of 2,000, 
a 20,000-voice chorus, and an anvil 
chorus composed of every church 
bell-ringer in Boston. In addition to 
these, a corps of brawny firemen! 
The great “Waltz King” got stage- 
fright. A small, nervous man, he 
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was sure the concert would be a 
debacle, and approached it with a 
kind of terror. But the great occa- 
sion came off much better than he 
expected, and Strauss was able to 
write to a friend: “Since we had all 
started about the same time, my sole 
aim was that we should all stop 
simultaneously. And, thanks to 
Heaven, I succeeded in that.” 

Strauss never quite got over that 
visit, and it is said that the mere 
recollection of it in later years could 
send him into a sweat. 
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Inter-Session 
June 12 to June 29 


litre 


Main Summer Session 
July 2 to August 11 


Post-Session 
August 13 to August 31 
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Courses in piano, voice, organ, stringed and wood- 
wind instruments, counterpoint, band and orchestra 
technique, conducting, appreciation, literature of 
the 20th century, music supervision, the junior high 
school curriculum, and present-day trends in instru- 
mental music and in music education. 

Band, Orchestra, and Chorus open to all students. 
More than 500 undergraduate and graduate 
courses included in one to 12 weeks of study in 
a cool, mountain environment. 

Recreational program and Summer Artists Series. 
Instructional fees and living expenses moderate. No 
additional fees charged to out-of-State students. 


for catalogue write: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 102-C Burrowes Building 














State College, Pennsylvania 


Summer 


Sessions 
1951 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Ideal for Summer Study and Recreation 
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(Continued from page 15) 


everyday products have been greatly 
improved because competition for 
sales has stimulated the imagination 
to make a good thing better. Because 
our business world is, and will al- 
ways be, competitive to the nth de- 
gree, every manufacturer knows that 
the only way to increase his sales is 
to make his product better than his 
competitor’s or to advertise it more 
appealingly. And how does he know 


his product is better? Because it is 
constantly being compared with sim- 
ilar products in the open market, 
and the verdict is in his sales reports. 
If he had no knowledge of the sales 
of his product, he would have no 
way of checking its appeal to the 
public. 

So, the director and his group may 
build a good organization, may feel 
that they put on a creditable per- 
formance, but until the group faces 
impartial comparison with similar 
organizations, no one will know how 


Tiles J, M.Gregor 


The original “Flying Pianist’ 


Quarter of a century experience in 
organizing “Musical Shrine” tours. 


Book now for “Festival of Britain” Beyruth, Sals- 
burg, Edinburgh, and festivals of all hemispheres. 
1800 
1806 
1809 

Write to her at the San Carlos Hotel 

150 East 50th Street, New York City 
SSIS SS SSIS SS IS ISIS 


Telephones Plaza 5- 


Murray Hill 8-5643 
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THE RUMBA KING 


Demonstrates 
His Original Piano Meth 
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CWALTER WINCHELL 
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RIVOLI MUSIC COMPANY, 1650 Broadway—Suite 301, N. Y. 19 








it actually rates. The contest is the 
sales report which guides the prog- 
ress of the band for the future. 

The manufacturer is not “hurt” 
when he finds his sales not increas- 
ing as they should; he accepts the 
facts, and seeks ways to improve. So 
the director learns how to correct 
the weakness and emphasizes the 
strength of his group; the student 
who wins less than top honors in a 
contest can be made to view it ob- 
jectively as a gauge of present 
achievement and a guide to future 
study and practice. There will be no 
damage to personality; on the con- 
trary, the realization that competi- 
tion is a law of life and that meeting 
it is a necessary step toward matur- 
ity will be invaluable throughout the 
life of the individual. 


What Standards? 


It is a strange thing that contests 
have been looked upon with disap- 
proval by educators who approve, 
tacitly at least, the other activities of 
the band which cannot be so clearly 
defended on the basis of educational 
value. The usual obligations of a 
school band—parades, athletic events, 
etc.—_demand music largely of the 
popular, entertainment type, which 
asks less of the student and con- 
tributes less to his musical develop- 


‘ment. Can it be that these objectors 


look only at the money-raising phase 
of the athletic event and automati- 
cally approve anything which con- 
tributes to its appeal? The basis for 
judging should be the effect on the 
student rather than on the budget. 
The competition festival offers the 
band a sound educational objective. 
The music used is of high caliber; 
the intensity of effort and the ac- 
curacy of preparation necessary to 
a creditable performance demand 
the best use of practice time and the 
best teaching methods. This is one 
phase of the band’s activities in 
which quality of music and quality 
of performance are, and in fact must 
be, paramount. 

It has been shown by actual com- 
parison that the instrumental music 
groups which have participated in 
competition are better performers of 
the entire year’s repertoire. There is 
a definite carryover from the experi- 
ence of preparing for and playing in 
a contest which makes the student 
better able to play all other music 
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well. Having once experienced the 
thrill of a fine performance, the 
participant is dissatisfied with a 
lower standard. Thus, the participat- 
ing band will play an entire concert 
better than the band which has not 
had contest experience. 

The widespread practice of requir- 
ing all competing bands to_par- 
ticipate in a sight-reading contest is 
one of the most effective means of 
insuring a large repertoire. I know 
of no better way to develop a good 
sight-reading band than to give con- 
stant practice in this activity. This 
insures acquaintance with a large 
and varied amount of music, and en- 
courages the student to evaluate the 
music he plays. He becomes musi- 
cally literate, able to read his part 
without the aid of stronger members 
of his section. 

The student who has been trained 
to recognize the aims and values of 
instrumental music activity will look 
forward eagerly to the opportunity 
to play for competent critics. He will 
recognize his responsibility for 
honestly presenting to the listener 
the mood and message of the com- 
poser. Knowing that his efforts will 
be evaluated is a powerful incentive 
for careful preparation. An intelli- 
gent student will scarcely expect to 
attain perfection in his performance; 
he will realize that the comments of 
the adjudicator are signposts of his 
progress, and will use them as a 
guide to further attainment. We may 
say here, that in order to assure these 
benefits the qualifications of the ad- 
judicator must be closely scrutinized. 
He must be widely acquainted with 
band literature and be able to un- 
derstand the purposes and values of 
the competition-festival. His ability 
must command the respect of the 
contestants if his comments are to be 
of value to them. 


Benefits and Adjustments 


Benefits of any educational activ- 
ity should be realized by all. In the 
band contests everyone competes, not 
just the select few. Each bandsman 
takes part as a member of the con- 
cert and marching band and may 
elect to compete as a soloist on one 
or more instruments. He may _par- 
ticipate in one or more chamber 
music groups. He may be eliminated 
in his own school, but the values in- 
herent in the study and practice of 
the music will still be his. 
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The avowed purpose of education 
is to prepare the student to adjust 
himself more efficiently to the de- 
mands of living. Then we must place 
high in importance those activities 
which present most faithfully prob- 
lems and challenges inherent in the 
life of every adult, whether he be 
day laborer or scholar. That which, 
more than any other thing, charac- 
terizes life in the United States is the 
spirit of competition. It has been 
the basis for the growth and devel- 
opment of our country. We find it in 


every area of human endeavor; there 
is no way to escape it. And indeed 
we as a people like to see how we 
measure up against the other fellow. 
We like to check our job, our school, 
our church, our town, against all 
others and to feel a glow of pride or 
a determination to improve. 

The instrumental music contest 
provides a realistic medium for 
teaching the student to accept and 
meet competition in a wholesome, 
effective manner. The activity per se 
is worthy of the time and effort 
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YOUTHFUL SPIRIT OVERTURE 


Releases 


By Col. Earl D. Irons—Arlington State College, Texas 
A fast moving overture full of FF movements, well arranged and cross cued 


for large or small bands. 


Playing time approximately 512 minutes. 
Full Band with full and condensed score 
Symphonic Band with full and condensed score........ 


Send for free reference conductor eit. 


THE ISLE OF MISTS FROM SOUTH SEA ISLAND SKETCHES 


By Paul Sladek—Duquesne University 


A beautiful tone number equally effective either as a violin solo or as an 


orchestral number. 


performed by various small combinations. 


Cues are provided in order that this composition may be 


Performing time about 5 minutes. 


Complete set of parts with score.. ae . $5.50 
Set B—Compleie set of parts with strings Poet ae cae ee eae 
Set C—Complete set of parts with strings 7-7-4-4-4.... . 9.00 


Send for free piano reference copy. 


OLD SETTLERS ON PARADE-—C. W. Dalbey 


M paca 


A clever arrangement of well known airs. 


Fine Encore number. 


Easy. Cross cued, effective for large or small band. 


Full Band with Conductor............. 


$3.50 


Free reference conductor part sent upon request. 


HEIDENROSLEIN—Transcription 
(Little Rose of the Fields) 


By Heinrich Werner. Transcribed by Paul Sladek 
A beautiful Viennese melody arranged for violin and piano .60 
Send for your copy today! 


SHEPHERD OF TENDER YOUTH 
By James M. Hopkins 
Published for S.A.T.B. and S.S.A... 


Write for examination copy today! 


Complete listings of Volkwein Publications sent free upon request. 
Send for sample solo cornet and conductor parts. 
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. «+ the Double Reed 
Instrument is a single 
Instrument business. 
Remember, Linton 
Grenadilla wood 
Oboes are crack- 
proof guaranteed, 


Write for 
FREE Catalog 


LINTON MFG. CO-, INC. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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places teachers in every phase 
of Music Education. If you are 
looking for a position, or are 
desirous of a change, let us be 
of service to you. 





We are in touch with many 
schools and school systems 
throughout the country that 
need experienced and qualified 
teachers. 


May we serve you? 


Write or telephone 


Lutton Music Personnel Service 
HArrison 7-1279 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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spent upon it as it lends itself to the 
development of valuable and perma- 
nent personal traits, habits, and atti- 
tudes. If we adopt a protective atti- 
tude toward the student, shielding 
him from the fact that he must earn 
his place by doing better what many 
others can do well, then we have 
failed to give him a tool indispen- 
sable to his future career. 

The student who participates in 
competition develops an apprecia- 
tion for the work of other students— 
respect and approval if such work 
is excellent; tolerance and under- 
standing if it is marred by mistakes 
or insufficient preparation. He learns 
courtesy and good sportsmanship 
toward his competitors, and often 
forms friendships with them which 
are in no wise marred by the fact 
that each seeks to outdo the other in 
the contest. 

How can the director measure his 
work or realize his strengths and 
weaknesses unless he compares his 
accomplishment with that of his col- 
leagues? And what better labora- 
tory for testing can be found than a 
contest? Here the results of the 
teaching and leadership of the vari- 
ous directors are lined up for ex- 
amination by the adjudicators, as 
the scientist arranges samples in test 
tubes for careful scrutiny. Adequate 
training is a prerequisite for any 
teacher; refresher courses, summer 
camps, clinics are valuable; but as 
an urge toward honest hard labor, 
there is no greater compulsion than 
seeing one’s work in impartial com- 
parison with the work of others in 
one’s field. There you and your stu- 
dents will see just where you have 
fallen short of your possibilities and 
how you can correct the lack. 

On the other hand, there is no 
ereater satisfaction than knowing, 
because you have seen it demon- 
strated, that you have given your 


students high standards of musical 
performance and inspiration for sus- 
tained, intelligent endeavor. If a di- 
rector chooses the anonymity of the 
classroom and denies himself and his 
students an opportunity to measure 
their progress, he condemns himself 
and them to the mediocrity we so 
much deplore. 


There must be vision, there must 
be a goal, if there is to be progress. 
The vision brightens and the goal 
rises higher as we see what it is we 
lack, and what it is we have that is 
good and worthy of pride. When we 
no longer want competition; when 
we no longer desire to measure our 
worth with that of others; when we 
no longer wish to check our stand- 
ards, our methods, and our results 
with those of others, we shall have 
lost a great deal of that American 
spirit which has made this country 
one of the great nations of the world. 


We whose work lies in the field of 
instrumental music have an unpar- 
alleled opportunity to train our stu- 
dents in accepting and meeting in- 
telligently the competition principle 
which is the foundation of our 
American way of life and of democ- 
racy itself. We cannot afford to neg- 
lect this opportunity; we must not 
allow short-sighted, protective think- 
ing to obscure our responsibility to 
preserve this heritage for our stu- 
dents. 

The future of instrumental music 
as a worthy cultural activity in it 
self, and as an effective, realistic 


preparation for life, depends upon ~ 


its leaders keeping bright the vision 
of its possibilities. We must assure 
our teaching personnel better op: 
portunities for effective training, 
coupled with the chance to measure 
the results of each director’s work 
with those of his neighbor through 
well-run competitive events. 444 
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MUSIC IN EARLY AMERICAN LIFE 


NE of the earliest important 

cultural centers of the Ameri- 
can Colonies was progressive Charles- 
ton, South .Carolina. Its famous 
St. Cecilia Society was founded in 
1762, for the express purpose of or- 
ganizing the music lovers of the city 
into a serious musical club. One of 
the Society’s many rules and regula- 
tions called for a yearly concert on 
St. Cecilia’s Day, November 22. 

Its orchestra was composed partly 
of gentlemen-performers and partly 
of professional musicians who were 
actually engaged by the season. Ac- 
cording to a contemporary account, 
the first violinist received 500 
guineas a year from the Society—a 
very substantial salary, a guinea 
being traditionally rated as “slightly 
better than five dollars.” . . . And 
the Society even went so far as to 
insert ads for a bassoon, two oboes, 
and a first and second violin in the 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston 
newspapers. 


Probably the earliest formal con- 
cert to be given in the Colonies was 
one which took place in Boston in 
1731. A close second was a concert 
given just one year later in Charles- 
ton, $.C. . . . The first song recital 
given in this country is credited to 
Charleston, in 1733; likewise the first 
authenticated performance of an 
opera in America (1735), with the 
presentation of the ballad opera 
Flora, or Hob in the Well. 


According to the late Oscar Son- 
neck, one-time Chief of the Music 
Division, Library of Congress, the 
first orchestral score published in the 
United States was a piece called 


Surprise value 
of the year! 


It’s the new 200 Series Accordianas.., 
and priced no higher than student 
instruments of ordinary performance, 
Compare the Accordiana’s tone, 

ease of playing and many features at 
your dealer's. Or write Excelsior 
Accordions, 333 Sixth Avenue, New 
York 14, for free descriptive folder. 
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“Death Song of an Indian Chief,” 
from Ouabi, an Indian tale in four 
cantos, by Philenia, a lady of Bos- 
ton. ... It was set to music in 1791 
by one Hans Gram, a Boston mu- 
sician. Scored for tenor solo with 
orchestral accompaniment of strings, 
two clarinets, and two E-flat horns, 
it was published on a flyleaf in 
Boston’s famous Massachusetts Mag- 
azine, in March of that year. 


ie seventeenth century New Eng- 
land, the singing of the Psalms 
in the churches was all in unison. 
The worshippers sang from mem- 
ory because there was no music 
printed in any of the first eight edi- 
tions of the famous Bay Psalm Book. 
Since it was found that some of the 
memories were faulty, and that some 
of the younger generation did not 
know the tunes at all, the churches 
instituted the custom of “lining out” 
the tune. The deacon or some other 
official especially appointed for the 
task would give out the pitch, find- 
ing his pitch by striking with his 
ring on a candlestick. (There were 
no tuning forks in the Colonies until 
1711.) As he “lined out” the Psalm, 
the deacon would pause at the end 
of each phrase, and wait for the 
congregation to sing it back to him. 

Nor were results always too pleas- 
ing, despite the fact that the singing 
was supposed to be in unison. It 
was evidently far from that! A noted 
minister of the day wrote of it: “Al- 
most everyone has a tune by himself. 
One will sing upon a high, another 
upon a low pitch. Some will be too 
fast, others too slow, so that jars and 
confusions pervade the whole assem- 
Blveo oe 
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from WARTIY 


TELLS HOW to rank bands from 30 
to 90 or more pieces, in effective for- 
mation. Also gives helpful hints on 
instruments to use and parts they 
should play. Provides space for names 
of players beside each instrument. 
Compiled on information supplied by 
leading directors of marching bands. 
Send for free copy today! 
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- «the Double Reed 
Instrument is a single 
Instrument business. Be 
sure to hear the 
new large bore 
Linton Bassoon. 


Write for 
FREE Catalog 


LINTON MFG. CO., INC. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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THOMPSON 


(Continued from page 27) 


only is the normal condition tor 
Dow Symphony concerts. 


“Get to the young people” is an- 
other curative treatment prescribed 
over and over for orchestras suffering 
from lack of WAA. But, how? Chil- 
dren’s and youth’s concerts to be 
sure, but it’s so hard to wait for 
increased audiences until a four-, six-, 
or ten-year cumulative educational 
effect makes itself felt. 

Two orchestras, one in Alabama 
and one in Pennsylvania, are trying 
to get to the young people this year 
through the formation of youth aux- 
iliary units for their orchestras. 

Arthur Bennett Lipkin, conductor 
of the Birmingham Symphony, re- 
ports the formation of the “Van- 
guards,” an energetic group of older 
teens and younger twenties who have 
launched a symphony newssheet and 
are planning a spring symphony fol- 
lies, a dance, and various other en- 
tertainments in order to interest the 
young people of the city in the 
orchestra and its music. 
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- THE BEST IN ACCESSORIES CAN 
BE FOUND AT YOUR DEALER 


Your dealer gets the best 


when he gets 


ACCESSORIES from the 
HOUSE OF TELLER’S } 


Ask your dealer to show you the TELLER 
lines of ACCESSORIES which include such § 


famous lines as: 


Karle’s Products 


(The best in instrument accessories) 


Wright-Way Products 


(The line designed to help every teacher 


turn out better students) 


Ace Batons 


(A fine line of batons which have been 
acclaimed by teacher and students alike) 
Remember when you need accessories 
look at the TELLER line and you will get 


the best at lowest possible price. 


ee 


» For the name of your TELLER dealer write 


}HENRY TELLER & SON 


5490 DORCHESTER AVE. 
CHICAGO 15, ILL. 
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Harold Kendrick, manager of the 
Erie Philharmonic Society reports 
the formation of the “Phil-Macs,” a 
group of high school students who 
are engaged in various projects, their 
main goal being to swell the ranks 
of young people regularly attending 
Erie Philharmonic concerts. ‘Trans- 
lated, the name “Phil-Macs’” means 
the Philharmonic Music Apprecia- 
tion Club for Students. 

Dazzling soloists appearing with 
the symphony—soloists who, as How- 
ard Harrington, manager of the In- 
dianapolis Symphony puts it, “bridge 
the gap between classical and popu- 
lar music’—are another oft-recom- 
mended formula for bringing in new 
symphony audiences. But do they? 

Certainly, a fine soloist attracts 
new audience members for a given 
concert. But the pay-off doesn’t really 
come until there is proof that those 
same new audience members return 
to hear the all-orchestral programs. 
No really conclusive evidence on one 
side or the other of this situation has 
been reported to date. Let us hear 
from any Music Journal reader who 
may have kept actual figures and 
records on this situation. (And inci- 
dentally, isn’t it high time that or- 
chestras adapt to their operations the 
many consumer preference and satis- 
fied customer tests and techniques 
which sales engineers have developed 
for other fields of business during 
the past few years?) 


Now, about these conductors and 
their willingness to study new scores 
which we mentioned last month. All 
kinds of suggestions are coming in. 
Robert Cantrick, conductor of the 
Greenville (S.C.) Symphony; Thomas 
E. Wilson, conductor of the Hoosier 
Symphony at Danville (Indiana) and 
assistant conductor of the Scandina- 
vian Symphony in Detroit; and Guy 
Taylor, conductor of the Springfield 
(Ohio) Symphony all were quick to 
state that they felt something ought 
to be done, and indicated their in- 
terest in participating in a feasible 
plan whereby composers could be 
advised regarding when and where 
to send new scores to conductors for 
study and consideration. 

However, one well-known senior 
conductor, who prefers to remain 
anonymous, observes that many con- 
ductors first must have help in evalu- 
ating new music. “As conductors, we 








render only a disservice to the total 
cause of fine music when we select 
and play musically inferior works 
just because they are new, just be- 
cause they are American works, or 
just because we feel a budding com. 
poser of real potential talent should 
be encouraged by having one of his 
works played. (It is in this area that 
our college and conservatory orches- 
tras can and do render such a tre. 
mendous service to music.) 

“Conductors are, by their very 
position, charged with the respon- 
sibility of maintaining the highest 
possible musical standards. The abil- 
ity to evaluate new music comes 
enly from long and serious study and 
wide knowledge of the music of the 
masters which has been proved great 
over the years. You don’t learn these 
things from just a few years of study; 
you have to learn them by living 
with music. 

“Perhaps, what is needed is the 
formation of a music evaluation 
committee which would do a little 
sifting of scores before any effort is 
made to advise all composers and 
would-be composers as to where and 
when they could send their musical 
offerings out to the hundreds of con- 
ductors all over the country.” 


Thank you, gentlemen! And more 
on this project later, after additional 
returns and comments are in. 444 








Tae DID tap 


HEN Sir Henry Wood, dis- 

tinguished English composer- 
conductor, first performed the tran- 
scription for orchestra of Bach's 
great organ work, the Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, the program 
notes gave credit to “the talented 
Russian, Paul Klenovsky.” The work 
achieved such immediate success that 
the conductor was asked to identify 
“Klenovsky,” who, it seemed, no one 
had ever heard of. Obligingly, the 
illustrious conductor added the fol- 
lowing annotation at the next per 
formance: “Unfortunately the young 
man (Klenovsky) is dead. His tran- 
scription shows the hand of a master 
in every bar.” It was not until five 
years later that Sir Henry admitted 
that he was “Klenovsky.” 
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CUES FOR CUPID 


By M. Farmer 
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(Solution on page 53) 
ACROSS 53 Preliminary sketches 18. Fine 
ia tina , 50. Man o’ War’s forte 19. Loyal (Scotch) 
. To nibble «ail aad 58. On or to (prefix) 20. What makes Broadway 
: ae 59. Worker in the concert shine 
4 oo eee . hall 22. Opera by Weber 
~ gg , 62. Expert 25. Russian composer 
13, “Anna on a a 63. Lamphrey 28. Musical form, used main- 
uaa: i Be d 65. Metal ly in compositions for 
spe i road- 66. Age organ 
ve ——— 67. Patron saint of lovers 31. Day (Span.) 
14. Avaricious person pee : ac. Varela 
16. At the highest point a Prd Golfe Spor 
18. McDonald had one lggh et lair ma oe ee 
ioethe Great <wnenn 92: Call for help bs ONES la ; 
- a. q J 37. What beginning violinists 
ee do 
23. P N . as 
3 a rary DOWN 38. Long period of time 
24. Open (archaic) Lair 
26. A color 1. Dear to the heart of Tex- 39 B ee Re a 
9, en. cngie pon 40. — s Third Svm- 
29. Eleventh month of Jew- 2. Zodiacal sign ° v imeet , 
ish calendar 3. Transpose (abbr.) Meer take tee 
cea, aoe jagl ages oh ob 14. Born this month 
30. = 1's name {. Partially (prefix) 46. Pull 
ca T. Bolger . Wo catenieeren of the Golden 49. Pronoun 
34. Hawaiian dish West” z1. Note of the scale 
35. Article i : pn soe 
6 a al * North America (abbr.) 54. Note of the scale 
Ss Martha Graham 7. Indian coin 55. Prefix meaning “under” 
{1. Heap 8. Wagnerian opera charac- 56. Railroad (abbr.) 
43. Seeder ter 57. Compass point 
15- Muse of love poetry g. Evergreen 60. Shorthand specialists 
17.. Exclamation , 10. Force (slang) 
18. King (French) 11. Day laborer 61. Comes in 
50. Girl's nickname 12. Note of the scale rar ree Cruces, N.M. 
jl. To and ...... 13. Surfeit 66. Printer’s symbols 
52. World organization 15. Look over GS. ........ Yutang 
(abbr.) 17. Egyptian deity 69. Wrath 
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Collection of 


Cornet Ensembles 


Arranged by TED MESANG. Contains a 
select group of numbers for four Bb Cor- 
nets for players of moderate attainments. 


Price, $1.00 


New 
INSTRUMENTAL 
SOLOS and ENSEMBLES 


Clarinet Solos 
PLEASANT THOUGHTS 


Ted Mesang ..... : $ .60 
ROMANZA 

William Gower .. .60 

Cornet Solos 

GYPSY LEGEND, A 

Himie Voxman ......... .60 
SONG OF THE PINES 

fart DO. hous: .............. .60 

Cornet Duets 

FRIENDLY RIVALS 

Chas. Godfrey 75 
SWISS BOY 

Bent Brothers PT 

Tenor Saxophone Solos 

PLEASANT THOUGHTS 

Ted Mesang ©... .60 
SONG OF THE PINES 

fol DW... .60 

Trombone Solos 

AIR VARIE 

Pryor-Cimera Br i 
SONG OF FREEDOM 

Wesley LaViolette 1.00 

Brass Quartet 

TRIUMPH (March) 

Hartman-Mesang .. 1.00 





Write for “On Approval” copies 
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Start now to keep current on 


important developments in all 
phases of music activity. 
Enter your subscription to 


MUSIC JOURNAL today. Yearly 
subscriptions: $2.00. 




















IN RECENT months there has 
been a considerable amount 
of discussion about the values 
of contests in music educa- 
tion. This is not unusual. It 
happens every so often and 
then settles down while Time 
takes a hand in the issue. It 
seems to us that L. BRUCE 
JONES has presented a sane 
and sensible statement in 
“Are Competitions Good tor 
Bands?” (p. 15). This article is based upon remarks 
made by Mr. Jones before the members of the College 
Bandmasters National Association in Chicago. We 
understand that there was general agreement with his 
comments by fellow bandmasters. At least, they elected 
Mr. Jones president of their Association. He is a 
member of the music faculty of the University of 
Louisiana. 





A NATIVE of Columbus, Ohio, RALPH L. F. 
MeCOMBS was educated in the public schools there 
and graduated from Ohio State University. After serv- 
ing as a Scripps-Howard writer he became program 
annotator and publicity director of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, an attachment interrupted by four years of 
service in the public relations department of the U. S. 
Navy. After spending two more years with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Mr. McCombs became the Chief of 
the Music Unit of International Broadcasting Division 
(Voice of America) of the State Department. 


. : PARENTS who shop knowing- 
: ly and confidently for clothes, 
automobiles, and food often 
find themselves at a complete 
loss when it comes to finding 
and selecting a piano teacher 
for their youngsters. Many of 
them are actually afraid to 
question a prospective teacher 
for fear of having a lot of 
musical abacadabra loosed at 
them and being told that 
music is a highly technical business that should be left 
to the specialists who work at it. Many parents have 
been aided by WILLIAM KREVIT who has written 
extensively for parents concerning the musical training 
of their children. He is a graduate of Juilliard School 
of Music and has been teaching piano to Brooklyn 
students for a period of twenty years. He has some 
frank comments concerning an all too prevailing type 
of piano teacher in his article “Beware of Some Piano 
Teachers” on page 13. 





For some reason or other “the’’ American opera has 
never arrived. Many have made their way to ggth and 


60 









Broadway and knocked on the grimy doors of the Met. 
Some have been admitted, Following receptions of 
greatly varied enthusiasm, all of them have quietly 
disappeared from the standard repertory. Young writers 
are now thinking in practical terms of composing for 
the lyric theatre, an institution that has done well 
further uptown from 39th Street. Recognizing this 
trend, BURRILL PHILLIPS outlines the principles 
which he presents to students in his composition classes 
at the University of Illinois. See page 14. 


His recent years of retire- 
ment have given ERIC De. 
LAMARTER opportunity to 
view happenings in the music 
world with considerable ob- 
jectivity. In his article “How 
Fast Do You Emote?” (p. 17), 
he calls the turn on conduc. 
tors who have been willing 
to distort the original values 
of music in order to give it 
brilliance and ‘showman- 
ship”. He will have many supporters for his contentions, 
There are many who believe that liberties have been 
taken by conductors who wish to dramatize themselves 
rather than the music. Mr. DeLamarter contributed 
much, particularly to the city of Chicago, during his 
professional career as conductor, organist, and com- 


poser. 


SincE the close of World War II much has been said 
about the theraputical value of music—much of it, we 
believe, by people who have had good intentions but 
little knowledge of the subject. The article ’’Music in 
a Mental Hospital’ (p. 79) was written by DR. 


SAMUEL T. HAMILTON who has held many im- 
portant posts in the field of neuropsychiatry, including 
that of Mental Hospital Advisor to the U. S. Public 
Health Service. It is a non-technical statement and is 
in conflict with the views of some of the overnight — 
“therapists.” 


THE winning of an award 
for new poets was the element 
that tipped HARRISON 
KINNEY’S choice of a pro- 
fession to journalism instead 
of music. He left his native 
Maine to attend the School 
of Journalism at Washington 
and Lee University. Even s0, 
he couldn’t resist participa- 
tion in music, so bought a 
string bass, became a member 
of the college dance orchestra and did some composing 
and arranging. Disaster in the form of road accidents 
and drunken dancers demolished several basses s0 
Harrison retired from the performing field. He has 
written short stories for Saturday Evening Post, Collt- 
ers; a book, “The Lonesome Bear,” and is now a mem 
ber of the staff of the New Yorker magazine. His story 
“A Little Night Music in New York” is on page 10. 
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Written rend Edited By Elutu L. Freeman 


Includes such widely known copyrighted compositions as Anchors Aweigh, When 
1 Grow Too Old To Dream, Peggy O'Neil, Good Night Sweetheart, When The 
Moon Comes Over The Mountain, My Blue Heaven, Over The Rainbow, Pagan 
Love Song, The Waltz You Saved For Me, When You Wore A Tulip, Whispering, etc. 
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ing Melody, Accompaniments, Figuration and Counter-melodies. Text is illustrated 


with many musical examples. 


Price $3.00 
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CARL SANDBURG'S 
NEW AMERICAN 
SONGBAG 


EASTER SONGS 


CELEBRATED 
SACRED PIANO SOLOS 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 
SONG BOOK 


NINETEEN CELEBRATED 
MARCHES for PIANO 


SONGS OF THE SEA 
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SONGS OF DEVOTION 
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NINETEEN CELEBRATED 
BARITONE SOLOS 


music Corner 


A REVIEW OF TIMELY AND UNUSUAL PUBLICATIONS 


° 


A rare collection of musical Americana by the tale-telling, folk- 
singing, guitar-playing, Pulitzer Prize-winning CARL SANDBURG, 

. Overflows with an abundance of tunes, ditties, tales, oddities and 
typical Sandburgian comments. . . . Not only a valuable reference 
work, but entertaining and enjoyable. 


Popular Edition .... $1.25 
Clothbound Library Edition ; $2.5 


Now available in a new and enlarged edition containing seventeen of 
the most widely recognized and best-loved: Easter songs. . . . Arranged 
and edited by sini Wood. . Ideal for church, school and 
home. es 


Excellent arrangements of the world’s ‘finest religious music . . 
compiled by Milton Rettenberg . . . twenty-one selections, amon 
them are THE HEAvENS ARE TELLING by Haydn, Chopin’s PREtupt 
iN C Minor, and Ave Marta by Schubert . . . 64 pages _. $1.06) 


The most complete collection of college songs ever published ... | 
the official songs from Alabama to Yale . . . contains 88 selections 
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- Now, the great marches for every occasion arranged for piano... 


in one complete folio .. . edited by Milton Rettenberg — 
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Hich Barsaree, Low.anps . . . all new piano arrangements by 
Joseph Wood ... for solo voice with piano accompaniment $1.0 


Newest and most complete collection of sacred songs chosen from th 
great musical literature of all time . . . includes new piano arrang 
ments of 35 of the world’s greatest religious compositions . . . fol 
solo voice with piano accompaniment 116 pages $1.0 
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popular standards, light opera selections, concert songs, spirituals, ar 
songs and operatic arias Ae PM $1.0 
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